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WHO OWNS GREENLAND? 


Norway and Denmark are at logger- 
heads over Greenland, and a recent 
conference between the two Govern- 
ments at Copenhagen failed to settle 
the controversy. The Norwegians 
rest their claims to the country mainly 
on economic grounds. Their hunting 
and fishing industry there dates back 
to ancient times, and of late has gained 
increased importance, so that the 
revenue from it now amounts to several 
hundred thousand kroner annually. 
The Greenland trade employed in 1920 
seventy-one Norwegian vessels. 

The land was discovered and colo- 
nized by Norway, but was retained by 
Denmark by a treaty — never ratified 
by Norway — when the latter country 
shook off its dependence upon its 
southern neighbor more than a hun- 
dred years ago. In 1917, when the 
United States purchased the Virgin 
Islands, our Government recognized 
Danish sovereignty over all Green- 
land, though that sovereignty had been 
previously exercised only over the 
western coast. Since then the question 
of Norwegian rights in the country — 
particularly commercial rights — has 
become an acute issue. In May 1921, 
the Norwegian Government formally 
protested against an extension of the 


Danish ‘trade monopoly, hitherto ex- 
ercised only on the west coast, to the 
districts in which Norway was especial- 
ly interested, so as to curtail the latter 
country’s fishing and hunting rights. 

The controversy has now extended 
to include the Faroe Islands, which are 
demanding such autonomy as has al- 
ready been obtained by Iceland. 

La France Militaire declares that the 
people of Greenland cherish ‘hatred for 
Danish rule,’ which, it adds, is ‘as 
illiberal as can be conceived,’ 


Denmark is the sole buyer and sole seller 
in Greenland. There is nothing resembling 
the open door. These restrictions are exer- 
cised under the pretext of protecting the 
Greenlanders from the introduction of al- 
cohol. The Greenlanders, who are for the 
most part Danish and Eskimo half-breeds, 
are a self-assertive people, and claim they 
are able to run their own affairs. 


A new angle is added to the contro- 
versy by a reported option upon 
Greenland given by Denmark to 
Great Britain at the time the former 
country sold the Virgin Islands to the 
United States. According to Skanska 
Dagbladet, which is published at Mal- 
m6 and rated the leading daily in 
southern Sweden, conversations have 
occurred between the two Govern- 
ments on this subject, though it is not 
positively known what commitments 
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have been made. In any case, we may 
be certain that Great Britain is taking 
a farsighted interest in airplane sta- 
tions available for intercontinental 
flights. She is showing the same fore- 
sight in this direction that she has exer- 
cised hitherto in selecting naval bases. 


¢ 


EARTHQUAKE PSYCHOLOGY OR RACE 
PSYCHOLOGY? 


Tue Japanese public is aroused to an 
extraordinary pitch of indignation by 
an atrocity that threatens to destroy 
the transient popularity that the army 
acquired by its services after the recent 
earthquake. Immediately following 
that disaster, the authorities rounded 
up the leading radicals as a precau- 
tionary measure, lest they take advan- 
tage of the shock to the public mind 
to disseminate subversive doctrines. 
Among those arrested were the well- 
known Socialists, Mr. and Mrs. Osugi, 
with their seven-year-old nephew, born 
in Portland, Oregon, and duly register- 
ed as an American citizen. 

Soon after the prisoners were placed 
in confinement, a Captain Amakasu 
strangled with his own hands Mr.and 
Mrs. Osugi, who were seized unawares 
when they were in different cells, while 
one of the Captain’s subordinates 
strangled the little nephew. Rumor 
has it that several other Socialists were 
murdered or summarily executed. The 
Captain and his aide pleaded in defense 
that they acted for the greater glory of 
Japan and from motives of pure patriot- 
ism. Other officers were privy to the 
crime, and at least one of them wit- 
nessed it. Among the evidence is the 
following conversation between a Ser- 
geant-Major Mori and Mrs. Osugi: — 

‘You will probably write regarding 
the conduct of the police and the troops 
once martial law is lifted?’ 

‘I have already received many offers 
from publishers to do so.’ 
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The death agony of the victims, even 
in the hands of their expert stranglers, 
lasted more than ten minutes. 

During the reign of disorder that, as 
fuller reports indicate, followed the 
earthquake in several places, mobs and 
hastily organized vigilante societies 
slaughtered many foreigners, princi- 
pally Koreans and Chinamen, as well 
as Japanese. No Europeans were 
killed, though at least one was attacked 
and seriously injured. In Satama Pre- 
fecture, ninety-seven students of both 
sexes and twenty-three working people 
were killed in cold blood, in conse- 
quence of a wild rumor that they were 
engaged in pillaging or revolutionary 
agitation. At another point fifty-eight 
worker refugees, arrested under sus- 
picion by the local police, were killed 
by a mob. 

The Osugi murders are condemned 
without qualification by the Japanese 
press, which turns a deaf ear to the 
patriotic apologetics of a small army 
clique. Kobe Shimbun says: ‘This 
crime is nothing less than a massacre 
perpetrated in the confusion of a nat- 
ural disaster. The terrible effect it has 
had on the public mind is greater than 
an earthquake and a fire, and shows 
that man-made catastrophes are some- 
times more cruel and horrifying than 
those produced by nature.’ 
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HOW ENGLAND DEBATED PROTECTION 


Tue Liberals and Laborists readily ac- 
cepted Mr. Baldwin’s tariff programme 
as a campaign issue. Mr. J. R. Clynes 
was convinced that Protection would 
fail to cure unemployment, and that if 
introduced by a Tory victory it would 
produce an early reaction that would 
sweep Labor into power. ‘If to make 
things dear helps trade, we can accom- 
plish that by giving workers higher 
wages and stimulating the home 
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market by adding to their spending 
power.’ 

Mr. Asquith pointed out that pe- 
riods of minimum unemployment in 
Great Britain have been periods when 
imports of the goods that Mr. Baldwin 
would keep out of the country were at 
a maximum. During the present un- 
employment peak, imports are far less 
than they have been in previous eras 
of prosperity. 

Both the Statist and the Economist, 
the leading financial and commercial 
papers in Great Britain, opposed the 
Government on this issue. The former 
journal credited Mr. Baldwin with ‘an 
honest belief in the efficacy of Protec- 
tion,’ but considered his arguments in 
favor of such a programme ‘unworthy 
of so momentous a proposal.’ The 
Economist charged the Government 
with the fallacy of assuming that 
‘economic conditions at the moment 
are so entirely new and unprecedented 
that economic principles which have 
stood the test of time must be dis- 
carded and new theories and policies 
adopted,’ and proceeded to riddle — at 
least to its own satisfaction — the 
arguments advanced by the Conserva- 
tives to sustain this thesis. 

Meanwhile Conservative papers ap- 
pealed to Labor in behalf of higher 
duties. The Daily Telegraph cited as 
an example of the benefits of ‘the sub- 
stantial Protection’ now enjoyed by 
certain British manufacturers under 
existing legislation the production of 
motor-cars. It asked if the mechanics 
employed in motor-car work would 
have the present duty repealed. Inci- 
dentally this journal illustrated how 
customs duties for any purpose rapidly 
acquire a Protective bearing. 

Originally introduced and justified on 
the ground that foreign motor-cars are lux- 
uries, and therefore ought to contribute to 
the revenue, the duty is maintained, as 
everyone knows, for the protection of the 
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home market, and everyone connected with 
the trade — which now ranks among the 
most important of the country — would 
regard the abolition of the duty, whatever 
his politics, as a catastrophe. 


Taking up Mr. Asquith’s argument 
that the proposed duties would not 
apply to occupations where unemploy- 
ment principally exists, the Daily Tele- 
graph shifted the debate to a new 
position: — 

Mr. Asquith declares that the percentage 
of unemployed in the trades which stand to 
benefit by protective duties is only 10.4 of 
the whole volume of unemployed — 140,- 
000 out of a total of 1,340,000. He over- 
looks one very important fact. That is the 
powerful influence which the British Gov- 
ernment will be able to exercise upon 
foreign tariffs when it is once more armed 
with a tariff of its own. This is an aspect of 
the problem which Mr. Asquith consistently 
ignores; he leaves out the indirect bene- 
ficial effect to all British exporters from the 
lowering of the foreign tariffs. 


On the other hand, the Liberal 
Westminster Gazette considered Mr. 
Asquith’s criticism of the Baldwin 
programme ‘almost brutally destruc- 
tive.’ 

In 1913 the imports of this country were 
more than in any of the last three years. 
Unemployment was then two per cent; it 
is now fifteen per cent. The mass of unem- 
ployment, moreover, is in trades that 
tariffs cannot help, but which they can 
destroy. Shipbuilding, engineering, cotton, 
transport, and distribution — these are the 
distressed industries which account for the 
bulk of the unemployed. Only one tenth of 
the unemployed are in trades which it 
would be possible to protect under any 
scheme of import duties. The truth is, as 
Mr. McKenna has pointed out, that we are 
to-day doing a larger share of the world’s 
trade than we were in 1913, but the total of 
the world’s trade has shrunk. That is why 
we have unemployed. The one problem is 
to increase the volume of the world’s trade. 
All other remedies are mere quackery and 
make-believe. 
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REBUILDING TOKYO 


For a year or more before the earth- 
quake, the municipal authorities of 
Tokyo, under the leadership of Vis- 
count Koto, the Mayor, had been 
studying plans for making the Japa- 
nese capital a model city. Dr. Charles 
A. Beard of New York was employed 
as an adviser in this project. Since the 
earthquake Dr. Beard has been recalled 
to Tokyo, where an ambitious plan of 
reconstruction will be undertaken, 
Skeptics will remember that something 
of the sort was mooted at San Francisco 
in 1906. Over 300,000 buildings were 
destroyed in Tokyo, and over 100,000 
were destroyed in territory to be an- 
nexed to the new city. This figure rep- 
resents five eighths of the buildings in 
this area. The permits for reconstruc- 
tion issued since the earthquake are 
solely for temporary structures — bar- 
racks and make shift shelters to house 
the population and to enable business 
to go on ad interim. 

Meanwhile a gigantic remodeling and 
rebuilding plan has been laid out. It 
has been proposed, though this has not 
been definitely decided upon, that the 
State buy all the land-holdings within 
the limits of the greater city, and then, 
after expropriating what is required for 
avenues, streets, canals, parks, and 
open spaces, to sell the remaining sites 
back to individuals, as far as possible 
returning old sites or corresponding 
ones. The new city will be divided into 
quarters by cutting two wide parked 
streets at right angles, meeting at the 
business centre, where most of the 
large concrete office-buildings that re- 
sisted the earthquake are now located. 
Each quarter will be cross-sectioned 
by a series of wide avenues. 

Particular attention will be paid to 
safety zones and fire barriers. The 
-numerous canals that divide the old 
city will be enlarged, and new trunk- 
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canals will be dug. Some of these, 
which are really canalized rivers, will 
be widened to 180 feet, and possibly to 
240 feet. Provision will be made for 
passenger and freight belt-lines, and 
an extension of the present elevated 
and tramway system. The extreme 
width of the wide barrier avenues will 
be 860 feet. New port works, freight 
stations, a large municipal market 
occupying the site of the burned naval 
arsenal, and liberal extensions of the 
already generous park system are con- 
templated. 
¢ 


MINOR NOTES 


THE recognition of Mexico by the 
United States continues to occupy at- 
tention in Spain. Commenting upon 
this, a contributor to Espafta says: 
‘Spain more than any other country 
has reason to protest against abuses 
permitted by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Through the three years its 
agrarian policy has been in force, 
estates owned by Spaniards to the. 
value of 400,000,000 pesetas have been 
confiscated, without the proprietors 
receiving, up to the present, a single 
centavo of indemnity.’ 


Accorp1ne to the China Weekly Review, 
Japan’s naval losses by the recent 
earthquake, though not officially pub- 
lished, are known to have been ex- 
tremely heavy. Besides the principal 
naval base at Yokosuka, ‘two of their 
largest battleships, the Mikayshima 
and the Tokushima, have been de- 
stroyed; likewise the Mitsu, which was 
the subject of much argument at the 
Washington Conference.’ In addition, 
what are described as ‘enormous sub- 
terranean oil-storage tanks’ at the 
Yokosuka yards, where the naval au- 
thorities had been accumulating fuel oil 
for seven years, were wrecked, entailing 
a loss of some 50,000,000 barrels. 
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Tue following reduced facsimiles of 
German treasury bills may interest our 
readers because they illustrate the ex- 
tent to which the dollar has become a 
measure of currency values in some 
parts of the world. 
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THE controversy in Belgium as to 
whether the University of Ghent shall 
give its instruction in Flemish or in 
French, to which we have alluded on 
numerous occasions, has been settled so 
largely in favor of the Flemings as to 
constitute a virtual victory for the 
latter. However, a French society 
known as La ligue nationale pour la 
défense de 'université francaise de Gand 
has founded an incorporated private 
institution at Ghent, where all the 
French courses suppressed at the 
ancient University will be given. in- 
cluding those of the School of Com- 
merce, which has become entirely 
Flemish. These courses will be in 
charge of visiting professors from the 
other Belgian universities, except the. 
University of Louvain. The authorities 
of the latter institution, who are Cleri- 
cals and Flemish sympathizers, have 
forbidden members of the faculty to 
give instruction in French at Ghent. 


Amone the many unhappy results of 
the war are the secrets it taught to 
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fireworks-manufacturers. They have 
learned to make their fireworks noisier 
than ever before. According to a British 
review of the industry: — 


Nearly all this year’s novelties aim pri- 
marily at an increased sharpness of report. 
The producers have sought after a crack 
with the authentic whip-like quality of the 
60-pounder gun, and if they have not al- 
ready realized their fullest ambition no- 
body who has heard the electric gun, the 
air bomb, or the shrapnel gun will be dis- 
posed to belittle their efforts. Some of these 
novelties, which can be bought for a penny 
or twopence, ascend one hundred feet into 
the air, explode twice, and give off a couple 
of blinding flashes. 


& 
CARICATURES OF THE WEEK 


ProsaBty the cartoonist of the Gdéte- 
borgs Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning has 
not heard of the Lincoln car. Indeed it 
is doubtful if his delineation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ford in the cartoon that follows 
would be recognized within their fire- 
side circle. None the less, the sketch 
suggests the universality of the Ford 
joke. 














‘I suppose I’ll be the first President to reach the 
White House in my own car.’ 

*You’re silly, Henry! You don’t suppose we 
could go in a ForD!’ 
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A Swiss caricaturist in Nebelspalter 
makes the alleged German capitulation 
in the Ruhr the text for a satire upon 
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Again we draw on the cartoons of the 
inimitable Bagaria of El Sol, apropos of 
the latest escapade of the German 


Crown Prince: — 











Crown Paince: I’m going to see if, on account 
of my not taking the Allies into account, I can’t 
make them think I’m some account. 


Simplicissimus plucks up spirit to 
satirize Germany’s Reichstag members 
and frequent cabinet changes, even in 
her parlous days. 


‘It’s making a d——d bad impression in my 
district — all these Cabinets and me in none of ’em.’ 


might and right in Europe. 








Poincakrk: ‘So the German people see at last that 
justice rules the world.’ 


France is concerned, not only over 
the spread of prohibition in America 
and Northern Europe, but also over the - 
situation at home, where vintagers 
complain of overproduction and a stag- 
nant market. A cartoonist has seized 
upon the following solution of the prob- 
lem: ‘Shall the milk bottle supplant the 
wine bottle?’ 


ConvIvIAL ROUNDER: ‘If you want me to drink 
milk, you've got to feed your cow lots of grapes.’ 











THE CASE FOR THE LEAGUE 


BY LORD ROBERT CECIL 


[We print below Lord Robert Cecil’s address upon the League delivered at the University 
of Geneva on September 1. Though not designed to serve that purpose, tt is in some respects 
a reply to the criticisms of the League by J. L. Garvin, editor of the Observer, and Stéphane 
Lauzanne, editor of Le Matin, published in our issues of November 24 and December 8 


respectively.] 


From La Revue de Genéve, October 
(Swiss Potrtican AND Lrrerary Monraty) 


Tue League of Nations is formally 
established; it is an international 
reality. Its Council and its Assembly 
convene at regular intervals to perform 
their duties. It is no longer a hope, an 
ideal, but an actual thing. The solid- 
ity of its foundations has been proved 
in more than one way, and not the least 
of these, in my opinion, is the growing 
custom of submitting to it every 
difficulty that arises, every question 
that demands an impartial inquiry. 

I shall cite two very recent examples. 
The Treaty of Lausanne has just been 
signed. I have studied this document 
carefully, and I have discovered that 
in several places it provides for an 
appeal to the League of Nations. If 
any difficult question is to be settled, 
such as the control of an international 
railway, there is a resort to the League. 
If a great ocean route calls for inter- 
national control, in order that it may 
always be open to commerce, as in the 
case of the Dardanelles, it is provided 
that the International Commission in 
charge shall appeal to the League of 
Nations in case of controversy. When 
a solution was sought for the frontier 
puzzle created by the diverse and hos- 
tile races in the Near East, the League 
of Nations was specified as the organi- 
zation to deal with the difficulty. All 
through this document — the latest 
great international contract that has 


been drafted — we find the idea con- 
stantly present that the League of 
Nations is the natural authority to 
which to appeal when unquestioned 
impartiality and wisdom are demanded. 

Here is another instance that I 
cannot discuss here except with great 
discretion. Very recently, as the result 
of an international difference of an 
exceedingly acute and complex charac- 
ter of which we have all heard through 
the press, the feebler of the parties 
appealed to the League to settle a 
dispute that had arisen between it and 
its neighbor. The mere fact that the 
controversy between Italy and Greece 
was submitted to the League is of itself 
testimony to the impartiality, the 
probity, and the courage of that 
body. Iam most hopeful for the future. 

Some people think it is imprudent 
to bestow too many tasks upon the 
League; they fear it will be crushed by 
its burdens. That is not my opinion. 
I believe that it will be far less en- 
dangered by having an excess of duties 
thrust upon it than by being disregarded 
where great international problems are 
at stake, and left to deal merely with 
matters of minor importance. That 
would be a disaster. The real danger 
does not lie in overstrain, but in idle- 
ness, routine, and apathy; for this is 
not an ordinary machine. 

Indeed, the League is not a machine 
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at all, it is a living organism, a body 
that obeys the universal laws of life. 
It must either grow or diminish. If 
it abandons itself to indolence and 
inertia, if it is allowed to become flabby 
and weak in idleness, it will lose its 
strength. But if, on the other hand, 
every function is kept employed and 
active, it will continue to grow and 
develop like any other living organism, 
and attain its maximum force and 
power. For my part, I do not believe 
that the League can be killed by too 
much activity. It is created to grow. 
Its functions compel that. But in what 
direction, and to what extent is that 
growth possible? Nothing is more 
dangerous than prophecy. We have 
an English saying never to prophesy 
what we do not know, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that we should never 
prophesy. However, I may venture 
to say one thing — by studying the 
past of a living organism you can fore- 
see to some extent its future. The 
League of Nations is four years old. 
We can at least review what it has 
done up to the present. 

It will be illuminating, in taking you 
back, to compare what the League of 
Nations is to-day with what it was in 
1920. I have a very lively recollection 
of that. I recall that when I came to 
the first Assembly, in 1920, doubt and 
hesitation weighed upon us — upon 
myself and those who were better 
qualified than I to judge what the fu- 
ture might bring forth. The general 
opinion was that the first Assembly 
of the League would speedily prove it 
to be a naive and utopian conception. 
It was predicted that when so many 
different nations met together they 
would immediately set to quarreling 
with each other, and wreck the whole 
organization. I see before me my 


friend, M. Hymans, who performed 
such good service as the President of 
that first Assembly. He will remember 
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the howls of triumph from the enemies 
of the League when a South American 
Government withdrew from the As- 
sembly. That Government, I am 
happy to say, is now proposing to 
come back. It has already taken a 
definite and very helpful step in that 
direction by paying up its past con- 
tributions to the League. 

We came together there, representing 
forty-two Governments. There was no 
organization, so the first task of the 
Assembly was to create one, or at 
least to lay its foundations. These 
foundations were recognized to be 
important, but they did not represent 
the real labor of pacific international 
codperation for which the League of 
Nations had been created. We had 
no rules of procedure; we had to draft 
them. We had no budgetary system. 
For a long period we were unable to 
decide whether the Allied nations 
would consent to work shoulder to 
shoulder with the neutral nations. | 
Some insisted that no enemy country 
should be admitted to the League. 

All the unfavorable prognostications 
that greeted us have been disproved. 
Our difficulties have been surmounted, 
and to-day we see the nations of the 
world working together. We now 
know that by bringing together under 
one roof the delegates of the most 
distant countries, of the most diverse 
religions and races, of the most alien 
civilizations, and by working fifteen 
days together, as we did in the first 
Assembly, we speedily banish our 
sense of differences, we become a 
united body, acting as if all our mem- 
bers had identical antecedents and 
traditions. 

I shall not describe further this first 
Assembly. I merely ask you to con- 
sider, now, the present Assembly, 
which opens next Monday. There will 
be fifty-two States represented, and 
two more applying for admission. 
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You will see not only former Allies 
working shoulder to shoulder with 
former neutrals, but you will also see 
several former enemy Governments 
taking their part in the common labor 
for peace. Everyone is agreed that, 
as soon as circumstances permit, the 
circle of the League of Nations will 
enlarge until it embraces all the world. 

In fact, our hopes have been ex- 
ceeded. The Assembly gets down to 
work with the greatest ease. Its rules 
of procedure function perfectly. There 
is no difficulty on that score. A budg- 
etary system, which we rightly re- 
garded one of the most difficult matters 
to agree upon, has been adopted. 
Although it would be impossible to 
say that any budget plan. is perfect, 
because those who pay and those who 
receive never see things from the same 
point of view, we are justified in assert- 
ing that the League of Nations budget 
has worked marvelously well, especially 
during the last two years. Payments 
which at one time gave rise to some 
difficulties are now made punctually 
and in full. 

But there is still more than the 
Assembly. We have organized a vast 
and admirable group of technical 
bureaus that are performing excellent 
service. I read the other day the 
report of the Sanitary Commission, 
which we submitted to the Council of 
the League. It is a remarkable docu- 
ment. This Commission embraces 
some of the greatest sanitary authori- 
ties in the world. Its president is a 
man of distinguished ability. The 
members of the Commission are giving 
their services to the League, in most 
instances, without compensation, for 
studying such all-important questions 
as combating epidemics, improving 
sanitation, bettering the physical con- 
ditions of this or that social class, and 
taking measures against such terrible 
maladies as, for instance, cancer. 
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Under this concentrated study by 
experts from all parts of the world, 
many a problem is advancing rapidly 
toward final solution. At least we 
are making decided progress in that 
direction. 

Every year some Governments ap- 
peal to us to assist them in solving the 
sanitary problems they have to face. 
The Government of Holland has only 
lately submitted a proposal of great 
interest, relating to the health of the 
crews and passengers on vessels. It 
is impossible to explain it in detail 
here. The Government of Albania 
has asked our aid to study the problem 
of malaria in that country. This Com- 
mission is therefore performing effi- 
cient service in bettering health — 
the greatest blessing of mankind. 

Much progress has also been made 
in other directions. Consider, for in- 
stance, the problem of disarmament, 
with which I am personally concerned, 
and which, in my opinion, is the corner 
stone of world peace. I need not dwell 
upon this point. Compare, however, 
the attitude of the first Assembly, too 
keenly aware of its weakness to dare to 
do more than declare—and quite 
rightly under the conditions — that 
disarmament was impossible of ac- 
complishment in the unsettled condi- 
tion of the world at that moment — 
compare that with the definite treaty 
for mutual aid, marking a decided 
step toward universal disarmament, 
that we shall submit to the present 
Assembly. You have in this single 
question a symbol of the very consider- 
able progress that we have made from 
the hesitating and timid attitude of 
four years ago to the confident advance 
toward our objective that we feel 
strong enough to undertake at present. 
This is characteristic of general tend- 
encies in the League of Nations. 

Permit me to enumerate briefly the 
principal organized activities of the 
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League. They are the Commissions 
on Finance, Economics, Sanitation, 
Opium, White Slavery, and Labor. 
Then there are several missions dealing 
with refugees, the administration of 
the Saar and of Danzig, and the High 
Commission for Austria. Furthermore, 
there are the various conferences that 
have been held, such as the Financial 
Conference at Brussels, the Communi- 
cations Conference at Barcelona, and 
the White Slave Conference, without 
including the Lahor Conferences and 
all the good service they have rendered. 
In addition, there is the service of the 
League in repatriating war prisoners, 
which is closely associated with the 
refugee problem, and the reconstruc- 
tion of Austria. All these things, and 
many others that I might mention, are 
being practically carried out on a 
basis of international codperation 
through the League of Nations, and 
are more or less directly associated with 
its principal object, which is to restore 
peace in the world. 

As I have said, a wonderful amount 
has been accomplished. The other 
day, when I looked over the list of 
commissions actually at work, I was 
struck with the importance of what 


they were doing. . .. One of these » 


interested me particularly: the Com- 
mission on the Reform of the Calendar. 
The composition of this body, perhaps 
more than the character of its work, 
gives it significance. You will find 
meeting upon it, to study this question 
of the calendar, representatives of 
the Pope, of the Patriarch of the East, 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
French savant, and two or three other 
experts. I have been told, though I 
have not been able to verify the fact 
personally, that this is the first time 
since 1453 that representatives of the 
Roman Church and the Eastern 


Church have met in conference. 
This is part of what has been accom- 


plished, but it is not all. In fact, such 
codperation among nations, valuable 
as it is, serves principally as a stepping- 
stone to mutual understanding, which 
is the only real guaranty of peace. 
The chief task of the League of Nations 
is to strengthen this guaranty. What 
has it done in that direction? A good 
deal already; more than most people 
think. I cannot go fully into details. 
Those who have studied the question 
know that the League of Nations has 
intervened successfully in international 
disputes six or seven times. To be 
sure, the disputes were of relatively 
secondary importance compared with 
the great questions that have not yet 
been referred to the League. But it 
is precisely here that I foresee a grand 
future for its work. 

. I foresee a time when every great 
international conflict will be submitted 
to the League of Nations as naturally 
as disputes between individuals are 
submitted to courts of law. It will 
eventually seem just as impossible and 


absurd for a nation to make war as it | 


would be for an individual in a modern 
State to try to settle his title to prop- 
erty by violence. That is the great 
goal I see before us. 

What obstacles stand in the way of 
reaching it? I have already told you 
that the League of Nations is a living 
organism. It is therefore, like all 
living organisms, exposed to danger- 
ous enemies, diseases, infirmities. Let 
us see which of these threaten it 
most. 

First of all, there are financial diffi- 
culties. What does it cost to run the 
League? Including the International 
Labor Bureau and the International 
Court of Justice, about $5,000,000 a 
year. This is the premium that the 
nations of the world are paying for 
peace insurance. Before the war, men 
commonly said in England that what 
we spent on our army and navy was the 
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best kind of insurance against war. If 
so, we paid a very high premium. It 
amounted to hundreds of hundreds of 
millions of pounds, and ended in the 
Great War of 1914. Contrasted with 
that sum, the League of Nations asks 
only a million pounds; that is to say, 
a tiny fraction of what even a small 
nation spends upon its army. I ama 
strong partisan of economy. I want to 
see the cost of the League of Nations 
kept down to the lowest point com- 
patible with efficiency. But I insist 
that it would be utterly false economy 
to hamper its activity in the slightest 
in order to reduce expenses, and that 
the world would soon have to pay many 
times over in other ways what it saved 
on this item. 

There are other dangers. You are 
well aware of a revival of militarism 
in the world. Unhappily this is more 
than a symptom. I am not going to 
indulge in personal allusions. If you 
read the newspapers you know what I 
mean. A grave peril threatens from 
that direction, to combat which we 
must rally all the forces of peace. 

But this is not all. Another and a 
very grave danger is to be found in the 
bureaucratic spirit that is spreading 
everywhere. Quite naturally, all the 
great bureaucracies are wont to con- 
sider the methods of procedure they 
have always followed the only worth- 
while and prudent methods. In their 
eyes a new invention like the League 
of Nations is probably harmful and 
certainly absurd. The League en- 
counters a very dangerous adversary 
in this bureaucratic spirit, for that 
spirit is still one of the strongest forces 
that rule humanity. 

But by far the greatest danger of all 
is the double curse of apathy and ig- 
norance. How many times have the 
friends and defenders of our institution 
been asked: ‘Indeed, is there a League 
of Nations? I think I remember hear- 


ing it mentioned. But what is it doing? 
Nothing much, I am sure!’ 

And when we show these skeptics 
what we have accomplished, our state- 
ments are not believed or the results are 
disparaged. Militarism, reaction cam- 
ouflaged as bureaucracy, apathy, and 
ignorance — these are the great ene- 
mies of the League of Nations. There 
is but a single remedy with which to 
combat them — that which gives its 
reason of existence to this university: 
instruction, enlightenment, agitation. 
Your motto is Post tenebras lux. There 
is where the remedy lies — light and 
ever more light. That is what we want. 

I speak the more frankly on this 
point because I believe — perhaps I 
have a little national conceit in this 
matter — that my own country bas 
done a great deal to make the League of 
Nations and its work generally under- 
stood. We have an excellent organiza- 
tion for that purpose, which [am happy 
to say has been very successful. It 
will be of some interest for you to 
know that more than half of what 
Great Britain spends for the League 
of Nations is raised by private sub- 
scription. We have three hundred 
thousand paying members. We have 
groups in every county. Every district 
in England and Wales, and nearly 
every district in Scotland, has one or 
more groups constantly at work preach- 
ing the doctrine, winning the voters, 
exercising a perfectly legitimate po- 
litical influence, and doing the kind of 
educational work that other organiza- 
tions have already done with such 
excellent results for less important 
causes. 

I do not know what can be accom- 
plished along these lines in other 
countries. But I know that it is neces- 
sary to do something; for the life ofthe 
League of Nations depends on public 
opinion — and upon that alone. The 
mechanism is running smoothly, the 
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body contains in itself all the principles 
of development, but that body needs 
blood, that mechanism needs power. 
And the vital fluid, the power, of the 
League of Nations is public opinion. 

And this is just as it should be. After 
all, what is the doctrine that the League 
of Nations teaches? Is it not the doc- 
trine that force ought not to prevail 
in disputes among nations, that we 
should no longer appeal to violence 
and brutality, but to reason? And how 
can you appeal to the reason of a nation 
if you have not first educated that 
nation? Therefore public opinion, pub- 
licity, education, propaganda are the 
factors upon which the future of the 
League depends. We must keep coming 
back to the people on whom we depend 
for our support. Recall the fable of the 
giant Anteus, who drew his strength 
from contact with the soil. The more 
often he was thrown to the ground, the 
stronger he became. Hercules, in 
order to subdue him, had to lift him off 
the earth, and this broke his connection 
with the source of his strength. 

We must prevent the Hercules of 
prejudice, of militarism, of bureau- 
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cracy, of apathy, from separating the 
League of Nations from the peoples of 
the world from whom it draws its 
strength. If we maintain that contact, 
if we draw into the movement the 
common people of the whole world, 
you may be assured that we have 
nothing to fear from our enemies. We 
shall advance surely and rapidly to- 
ward the achievement of our grand 
ideal, toward the time when force and 
violence will no longer rule the world, 
when an attempt to crush a little 
nation, to exaggerate a naticnal claim, 
to disregard justice, will be as rare, 
indeed rarer among nations than it 
is to-day among civilized individuals. 
That is our goal. It is a great goal; 
no greater could be set before the 
peoples of the world. 

Let us not falter in our duty. We 
are facing the most glorious oppor- 
tunity that has ever been set before 
mankind. How shall we justify our- 
selves to our children and our children’s 
children if, through our apathy, our 
indolence, our lack of energy, we fail - 
to carry forward to triumph this great 
effort for the welfare of humanity? 


THE POET PRAYS TO GOD 


BY MONK GIBBON 


[Irish Statesman] 


THE poet prays to God 
That he may say 
Something that all may heed 


Some day. 


But he will never know, 
Nor maybe care, 

Whether they heard his words, 
Or God his prayer. 
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‘THE ROAD AWAY FROM REVOLUTION’ 


BY J. O. P. BLAND 


[Mr. Wilson’s article, which originally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly of August, 
was also published in the August number of the English Review.] 


From the English Review, November 
(Lonpon ConsERVATIVE MonrtuLyY) 


In a favorite nook among the sand- 
dunes of an estuary on the Cornish 
coast, one afternoon in August, I had 
read Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s ‘Road 
Away From Revolution,’ and was 
meditating on the invincible idealism 
revealed by this latest ex cathedra mes- 
sage to a world in sore travail. One 
phrase in particular, ‘the salvation of 
civilization,’ stood out with irritating 
insistency against the background of 
catchwords and formule which distin- 
guishes the political idealism of those 
who, like the ex-President, seek refuge 
from the grim realities of existence in a 
visionary world of their own creation. 

The ‘salvation of civilization’! How 
richly the phrase rolls off the tongue! 
What a vision it conjures up of a world 
finally redeemed from strife and suffer- 
ing by the triumph of phrases over 
facts, when ‘the greatest of democra- 
cies’ shall have faced and accomplished 
‘the supreme task of making the world 
safe against irrational revolution.’ As 
comfortable a vision, forsooth, as that 
formerly vouchsafed, of a world re- 
generate by virtue of the gospel of 
‘self-determination’; of that New Era, 
in which a League of Nations, inspired 
by genuine altruism, would ‘prevent 
the domination of small nations by big 
ones,’ and each be left to work out its 
own destiny with the benevolent 
sympathy of all its neighbors. 

“The nature of men and of organized 
society,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘dictates the 


maintenance in every field of action of 
the highest and purest standards of 
justice and of right dealing.’ Further- 
more, with regard to the supreme task 
of saving civilization, its conception of 
justice ‘must include sympathy and 
helpfulness, and a willingness to forgo 
self-interest in order to promote the 
welfare and happiness of the com- 
munity as a whole.’ Finally, he de- 
clares that ‘civilization can only be 
saved by becoming permeated with the 
spirit of Christ and being made free 
and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit.’ 

Lying in my aery of warm sand, I 
found myself meditating on the curious 
fact that these wingéd words of uplift 
should emanate so eloquently from our 
good cousins overseas who, in other 
respects, remain so benevolently but 
firmly aloof from the cares which infest 
our post-war days. 

It was the drowsy siesta hour of a 
glorious summer day, and looking out 
over golden sands and sun-steeped 
headlands to far horizons, where blue 
sea and sky were gathered to a single 
tone, one could almost find it in one’s 
heart to sympathize with the inspira- 
tions of Wilsonian idealism, with the 
state of mind which refuses to face the 
grim mystery of the eternal struggle 
for existence and believes that God’s 
beautiful world must have been in- 
tended to be the habitation of human 
beings forever happy and free. Over 
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across the estuary there was a gay 
fluttering of flags on the wharves and 
hillside streets of Padstow, celebrating 
its summer carnival, and below the 
dunes, where the ferryboat lands its 
passengers, the foreshore was lined 
with groups of happy holiday folks. 
Their voices, and the laughter of chil- 
dren playing on the sands, blended 
with the fitful strains of a Salvation 
Army band on the farther shore. 

In my secluded coign of vantage, 
the southwest wind, warm with the 
breath of the Gulf Stream, came whis- 
pering through the gray sea-rushes and 
the thrift, while overhead, quite close, 
the keen-eyed gulls went slowly by, 
gliding in lovely lilting curves, with 
snow-white wings that gleamed in the 
sunlight like burnished metal. Flitting 
*twixt thistle-tops and gorse, a pair of 
talkative stonechats were taking a 
respite from domestic cares; and in the 
lee of a bramble thicket, on a cushion 
of sea pink, two young rabbits were 
performing a leisurely toilet. 

The time and place were such that 
even the most sophisticated of way- 
farers might dream roseate dreams and 
see new visions of the Promised Land: 
might bring himself to believe in the 
possibility of recovering Arcady, if not 
of discovering Utopia. ‘We are all as 
wind and waters make us,’ and on this 
summer afternoon they certainly com- 
bined to induce the state of mind in 
which one could contemplate Mr. 
Wilson’s millennium, if not with the 
eye of faith, at least with one of sym- 
pathy. Under the kindly tutelary 
influences that hovered round and 
about the old Cornish fishing town, the 
‘salvation of civilization’ gradually 
assumed a new and less irritant aspect. 
One felt drowsily disposed to ‘divorce 
old barren Reason from one’s bed’ and 
to welcome this Elysian vision of 
eternal harmony. And yet, and yet — 
how were the idealists going to arrange 


that everyone should get three meals 
a day and each his fair share of sun- 
shine and laughter? 

As I lay thus meditating on the 
eternal gulf which divides the philoso- 
phers from the prophets, and on Mr. 
Wilson’s conception of ‘the nature of 
men and of organized society,’ suddenly 
into my range of vision there swept a 
kestrel. For a few moments he hovered 
overhead, motionless on invisibly beat- 
ing wings, a thing of beauty — and 
yet the very symbol of swift doom 
incarnate. As he hung there, like a 
poised dart against the blue, the cheer- 
ful gossip of the stonechats ceased, the 
young rabbits ran to shelter in the 
bramble thicket, and my vision of 
Utopia, with all its fairy palaces and 
fields of asphodel, faded like snow upon 
the desert. That murderous bunch of 
feathers, beak, and claws was a grim 
reminder of the eternal reality of the 
mysterious and unalterable law, which 
decrees that all life upon this perplex- 
ing planet exists at the cost of other 
lives. 


Over the crest of the dune a youth 
came sauntering, who bade me good- 
day in the fair-spoken Cornish way. 
I recognized him as one whom I had 
sometimes seen caddying on the links 
— a well-grown lad, evidently country- 
bred. He stopped close by my lair, 
and, shading his eyes with one hand, 
gazed across the tide to the moving 
crowds on Padstow’s quay and the 
hillsides beyond. 

‘Going over to see the Carnival 
show?’ I asked. 

He turned and looked at me with an 
expression in which jocularity was 
tempered with native wariness. He 
was evidently not quite sure whether 
my question was the outcome of par- 
donable ignorance, or of a misplaced 
desire to be funny at his expense. At 
all events he parried it with another: 
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‘Why should I be going over there? 
’T is a foul, dirty place.’ 

I had frequently heard similar feel- 
ings similarly expressed by other 
dwellers on the Rock shore of the estu- 
ary, but had never been able to elicit 
any reasonable explanation of the 
hostility thus displayed. Here, I 
thought, was a good opportunity to 
try to get at the root of the matter — 
perhaps to learn of some picturesque, 
atavistic feud handed down from one 
generation to another by the smugglers 
or wreckers of bygone days, like the 
vendettas of Corsica. 

‘What ’s the matter with Padstow?’ 
I asked. ‘It seems a decent enough 
sort of place.’ 

Scorn was writ plain upon his rustic 
features as he answered: ‘For them 
that likes it, maybe. But ’tis a foul 
place, all the same, and ’tis a dirty 
crowd that lives there.’ 

“Why — what have they done?’ 

‘Never any good; you can reckon 
upon that! Anyway,’ he concluded 
over his shoulder, ‘I ’d rather die on 
this side than have to live over there, 
and anyone will tell you the same.’ 
With which, whistling an old Wesleyan 
hymn tune, he passed on his way. 

Thinking it over, I recalled to mind 
that Hudson, kindliest of philosophers, 
says somewhere in his Land’s End that 
small communities in Cornwall are 
more unfriendly and spiteful toward 
each other than is the case with English 
villages; and he consoles himself with 
the reflection that this spirit of un- 
charitableness, being universal in man- 
kind and part of our nature, ‘probably 
has its uses’ — uses preordained, no 
doubt, like the kestrel, parts of a sorry 
scheme of things inscrutable. But with 
my rustic Chauvinist faded the last 
glimpse of the fair land of Arcady, 
evoked out of sunlight and blue waters 
by Mr. Wilson’s vision of civilization 
saved by universal altruism. Now, 


from this little Cornish town, my 
thoughts went out into the World of 
Things as They Are, wherein, since the 
sources of time, men have gone to their 
graves like beds, because of instinctive 
hatreds and rivalries that are part of 
our human nature. I saw this over- 
crowded planet, in the years to come, 
with its inevitably increasing struggle 
for the necessities of bare existence. 
I thought of France, resolved as a mat- 
ter of life and death to prevent Ger- 
many from recovering her national 
strength; of Russia, striving to involve 
all Europe in her own red ruin; of 
India, threatened with the passing of 
the Pax Britannica and the fierce strife 
of Hindu and Moslem; of America, 
hastening to attain by naval strength 
1o the mastery of the Pacific; of China, 
where the only genuine pacifists on 
earth are being slaughtered like sheep 
by predatory wolves of their own 
breeding. 

Mr. Wilson is by no means blind to 
the perilous realities. ‘Unless,’ he says, 
‘everything we have built up is pres- 
ently to fall in ruin about us,’ civiliza- 
tion must be ‘redeemed spiritually,’ 
and this, his last word, he utters as ‘a 
final challenge to our churches.’ But 
methinks these churchgoing Cornish 
folk, like many others of the elect, are 
fair examples of the type of Christian 
spirit which fiercely resents any at- 
tempt to convert it from without — 
fair samples, too, of the rank and file 
of ‘the Church militant here on earth,’ 
which, throughout the ages, has blessed 
the myriad banners of contending 
hosts. If Mr. Wilson and those who 
think with him do really believe that 
civilization can be saved in this way, 
and in no other, then surely it behooves 
them to evolve some definite, practical 
scheme, by which ‘our churches, our 
political organizations, and our capital- 
ists’ shall proceed with the supreme 
task of universal spiritual redemption. 





SNAPSHOTS OF THE BULGARIAN INSURRECTION 


BY DOCTOR DIMO SIAROFF 


From Pester Lloyd, October 19, 20 
(Buparest GERMAN-HuNGARIAN Daltzy) 


On the evening of Saturday, September 
22, I took the night train from Sofia 
to Philippopolis. That noon we had 
begun to hear rumors that several 
villages between Bazardjik and Philip- 
popolis were in revolt. We were wor- 
ried by these reports, but none of us 
believed that they were true. The 
train sped across the plain in the 
purpling dusk. I pressed my forehead 
against the cool glass, watching a 
glorious moonrise and recalling the 
little girl in Tolstoi’s War and Peace 
who did not want to leave the win- 
dow. 

On the platform at Vakarel, I caught 
a glimpse of a group of soldiers with 
serious faces, but that was all. But 
when the train reached the plain of 
Ichtaman my ear began to catch the 
dull, distant drone of artillery, and 
later the sharp rattle of machine guns. 
I felt a sickening sinking of the heart. 
Bloody visions of the war from which 
we have but lately emerged rose be- 
fore my eyes. Again red laughter rings 
through the vales and valleys of my 
native land, shriller and bitterer now 
than ever, for it is the jeering red 
laughter of internecine slaughter. 

Little groups of soldiers were pacing 
up and down upon the platform at 
Ichtaman. Patrols of three or four 
men were hastily dispatched in dif- 
ferent directions. They departed their 
various ways with grenades swinging 
in their hands. An officer whom I 
knew told me in a few hasty words that 
the police headquarters at Ichtaman 
had been attacked and captured by a 
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group of insurgent peasants, but that 
a detachment of soldiers from Sofia 
had promptly crushed the revolt. 

Our train reached the station at 
Stambolovo without further incident. 
There we learned that the stations be- 
yond were in the hands of the Com- 
munists. A plucky railway watchman 
came in to report that the track had 
been torn up on the grade this side of 
Kostenetz. The man had been forced 
to assist in this work at the point of the 
bayonet. The station master hurriedly 
rang up Kostenetz, but received no 
answer. 


A blood-red sun rose from behind 
a lofty hill to the eastward. A young 
peasant from Kostenetz stood staring 
fixedly at its rosy, mist-clad summit. 
I stepped up to him. Was he one of 
‘their people,’ and was he trying to get 
in touch with ‘them’? He denied it 
vigorously, but said their advance 
posts were just ahead of us, because 
all the villages in the neighborhood of 
yonder mountain had been holding 
secret meetings. Probably the detach- 
ment which attacked Ichtaman and 
Kostenetz came from that section. 

I did not like the young fellow’s 
manner, and said: ‘If you knew about 
these secret meetings, why did n't 
you notify the authorities?’ 

‘I told our burgomaster, but he 
merely waved his hand and said: “To 
the devil with them! They are chicken- 
hearted fellows and won’t dare to do 
anything.””’ 


None the _less, ‘chicken- 


these 
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hearted fellows’ were reckless enough 
to start the avalanche of civil war. 

A military train with full equipment 
approached Ichtaman, entering the 
station yards with great caution. 
Above the coal in the tender rose the 
blackened faces of a young officer and 
several soldiers. They wore trench 
helmets, and carried their rifles ready 
to fire. Machine guns, likewise in 
position for instant use, peeped from 
the open doors of the freight cars. 
The last two cars carried a couple of 
mountain howitzers. 

But all was quiet at our station. 
The major in command jumped spryly 
from the train, unfolded a map, and 
hastily cross-examined the railway 
watchman. An impetuous young lieu- 
tenant, who was listening, said: ‘Ma- 
jor. let me have four soldiers, and I 
will clear out Kostenetz in an hour.’ 

But the major had little use for the 
young officer’s crazy plan. He snapped 
him up with: ‘Look to your machine 
guns, and keep your head. Engineer, 
proceed slowly up the grade and stop 
at the top. Captain,’ turning quickly 
to an officer at his side, ‘advance your 
company from that point in close 
formation toward the next station. 
Have this railway watchman and a 
section boss take along tools in the 
baggage car to repair the line.’ 

His orders were immediately carried 
out. The major stood in the door of 
the foremost car, scanning the neigh- 
boring heights closely with his glass. 
The train proceeded slowly. About 
two hours later we heard several can- 
non shots in quick succession in the 
direction of Kostenetz, and an hour 
after that we were told that the troops 
were in possession of the station there, 
and that our train could go ahead. 

We reached Kostenetz at dusk. 
Through the station window I saw 
pale, nervous railway-employees per- 
forming their usual tasks, but evidently 
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in a state of great excitement. A 
dashing little villager who lived close 
to the station described the revolt to a 
circle of us passengers. 

About a hundred men, including a 
few dozen gypsies armed only with 
clubs and the sacks they always carry, 
suddenly appeared, and shot the sta- 
tion watchman through the window, 
as he was taking a drink in the buffet. 
A captain who came in on the morning 
train fired two shots at a peasant who 
tried to arrest him, and was also killed. 
The victims were plundered of every- 
thing, even the clothing they wore, 
after which the bodies were thrown on 
to a cart and taken down to the village 
churchyard. The gypsies were the 
most active plunderers. After this ex- 
ploit they stood around on the plat- 
form, talking excitedly, with the 
things they had stolen in their hands. 
They evidently thought their party 
had won a complete victory. When 
someone informed their leader, a 
young peasant from Kostenetz, that 
a military train was coming, he ex- 
claimed in astonishment: ‘But they 
told us everyone from Ichtaman to 
Sofia would revolt at the same time we 
did.’ 

Then he deliberated with his com- 
panions whether they should blow up 
the bridge at the station, and decided 
that they could accomplish their ob- 
ject by tearing up the rails. After that 
they placed sentries around the station. 
At the very first cannon-shot every- 
body took to his heels. The gypsies 
had already sneaked off, one after 
another, as soon as they heard that a 
military train was coming. Only a 
little group of ten men offered any real 
resistance, and they were promptly 
shot down with machine guns. 

At the conductor’s orders we rode 
from Kostenetz to Sestrimo in un- 
lighted cars, because the insurgents 
were supposed to be lurking along the 
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line. However, we reached the latter 
point without incident. The station 
master had been alone practically all 
day. Toward evening a few guards had 
been sent from the neighboring village. 
He had thereupon started out with a 
locomotive to patrol the section of the 
road for which he was responsible, but 
when he approached Kostenetz re- 
ceived several rifle volleys from the 
insurgents. Our train continued down 
the line. We learned at Bellova that 
the insurgents of the neighboring vil- 
lages had seized the station at Saram- 
bey, and serious fighting had occurred 
there. In fact, the road was not open 
past that point until noon the next ‘day. 
We were then informed that we could 
get through to Philippopolis, and 
breathed much freer. 

I was sitting at the car window, 
watching the labyrinthine contours 
of the Rhodope Mountains, when my 
attention was attracted to four young 
peasants close to the line. Their eyes 
were flashing with excitement, and 
they shook their fists at the train. 
Then, as if at a command, they 
dropped behind a bank. I saw with a 
start that some ten rifles were leveled 
across it. At the same instant a rat- 
tling volley greeted the train. Some- 
body shouted: ‘Throw yourselves flat!’ 

We obeyed with exemplary prompt- 
ness. Women and children shrieked. 
The head of a bearded peasant hung 
wagging like a broken-stemmed pear, 
and a thin stream of dark blood 
flowed from his bushy hair. 

The rifle volley was followed in- 
stantly by the sharp rattle of a ma- 
chine gun, fired, as we learned later, 
by a detachment of soldiers fighting at 
the other end of the railway station. 
Suddenly the noise stopped, the engine 
whistled, and we slowed down. As 
soon as we came to a stop, soldiers 
sprang aboard, and asked what had 
happened. We got out and went for- 


ward to the locomotive, against which 
most of the shots had been directed. 
In several places the boiler and cab 
were pierced by bullets, but no serious 
injury had been done. The locomotive 
driver, who had been the mark for 
most of the shooting, was also un- 
harmed. He was stooping over un- 
concernedly wiping his machinery with 
a handful of oily waste. We were 
counting the bullet holes when he 
straightened up for a minute, and I 
could see that, with all his apparent 
calm, his eyes were moist. Before any- 
one else spoke he said: ‘Perhaps you 
don’t believe it, but I do.’ 

‘Believe what?’ I asked in surprise. 

‘That there is a God who watches 
over me and my children.’ 

We did not reach Stara-Zagora until 
the morning of September 25, and I 
was almost the only passenger who got 
out of the train there. No one was 
visible on the station platform except 
the militia. I took a carriage down the 
dusty, rut-furrowed avenue to the 
town. Its streets are broad and level, - 
but the buildings are small, tasteless, 
and set down anywhere — a typical 
Bulgarian country place. 

Not a sign of life was visible. Shops 
were shut and streets were empty. 
The revolution was over. Its banners 
waved for but a single night over the 
peaceful, industrious population, for 
the citizens promptly drove out the 
peasants. As soon as the army took 
the situation sternly in hand, resistance 
collapsed, and the villages raised white 
flags. 

The insurgents in the town itself, 
who had just surrendered, were deeply 
depressed, and answered questions 
with great reluctance. Each tried to 
represent himself as an innocent vic- 
tim. He did not want to join the revolt, 
but had to yield to the pressure of his 
comrades. It is a peculiar coincidence 
that these ‘bad comrades’ were all 
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killed during the fighting. Not one of 
the survivors is sullied by the slightest 
trace of guilt. Each of the men who 
surrendered carried a blanket and 
a pillow. None of them seemed to 
expect any luxuries in his coming 
quarters. 

I am told the operations of the in- 
surgents here were planned by old 
General Weltschev, who made himself 
famous in the Balkan War by his cruel 
and reckless orders to attack regardless 
of the cost in human life. The rebels 
occupied the place between the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, with about five hundred men. 
An old woman and a town shepherd 
brought in word the evening before 
that mysterious armed forces were 
assembling in the vicinity. Since part 
of the garrison was absent, the citizens 
organized an impromptu volunteer 
militia. About eleven o’clock that 
evening the invading peasants ad- 
vanced, under cover of heavy rifle 
volleys, against the barracks, the 
police headquarters, and the railway 
station. A son of General Weltschev 
and a desperate Communist leader 
known as ‘Dontscho, the Barber,’ 
forced their way into the barracks and 
harangued the men there after this 
fashion: — 

‘Soldiers, the revolution is pro- 
claimed. You are sons of poor peas- 
ants. You must follow us. Seize your 
arms and rally to the Red flag.’ 

The sleepy soldiers peered out from 
under their blankets, but no one 
moved. Just then a bullet flew through 
the window and struck the barber in 
the head. Weltschev fled, but a second 
bullet cut him down not far from the 
barracks door. A lively skirmish fol- 
lowed between soldiers and citizens on 
one side, and the peasants on the 
other. After two hours’ fighting, the 
latter were driven back, both from the 
barracks and the police headquarters. 
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In the afternoon I continued my 
trip to Tschirpan. There was nothing 
noticeable at the railway station, ex- 
cept that a militiaman looked at our 
identification cards. A group of ragged 
gypsies, including several little children, 
was detained for lack of proper papers. 
In driving from the station to the 
town my carriage had to turn out to 
avoid running over the corpse of a 
Communist lawyer, Dr. Tenio Stoilov, 
who was shot during the fighting the 
previous night. A cloak had been 
thrown over the body. 

In the town itself I was conscious of 
a stifling war atmosphere everywhere. 
The only people on the streets were the 
militia. Accounts of what had hap- 
pened were very similar to those I 
heard at Stara-Zagora — a sudden 
night attack with considerable shoot- 
ing, followed by a retreat as soon as 
serious resistance was encountered. 
However, at this point the insurgents 
were for a brief period in possession of 
the police headquarters, which they 
called the Bastille. Even after they 
surrendered, some of the leaders re- 
fused to leave the building. They felt 
safer there. 

By this time it was growing dusk. 
I caught the sound of heavy auto- 
trucks approaching from the west, 
followed by glad hurrahs. A group of 
insurgent peasants who had surren- 
dered were being brought in from Stara- 
Zagora. I was anxious to see our misled 
and unfortunate brothers. They were 
lined up in the dark corridor below the 
military commander’s office. A sentry 
was sitting there, writing down by 
the light of a dim petroleum lamp their 
names and ages. Each gave the infor- 
mation required in a loud voice, adding 
in a lower tone, ‘Voluntarily surren- 
dered.’ A pang of pity clutched my 
heart. They were all boys, almost chil- 
dren, none over nineteen or twenty 
years old. Their boyish eyes stared 
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timidly around them. Their faces were 
pale from their recent experiences. 

‘Why did you join the insurgents?’ 
I asked one. 

He looked at me stolidly and re- 
plied: ‘They forced me to.’ 

‘No one can force a man to fight.’ 

‘They forced me. They told us that 
whoever was not with them was 
against them, and that Russian cavalry 
had already reached Burgas. All my 
friends joined, so I went too. When I 
saw they had lied to me I surrendered.’ 

Right up in front stood a powerfully 
built, upstanding young lad. To him 
I said: ‘Anyway, they could not force 
you to fight.’ 

He answered impetuously: ‘I was 
ploughing in the field with the oxen. 
I heard the village bells ringing. I 
left the oxen with my little brother, 
and ran to the village to see what had 
happened, and they carried me off 
with them.’ 

‘You are n’t telling the truth. I 
know you are a Communist. Your 
comrades have told me so. You had 
been told a hundred times that when 
the bells rang it was the signal for the 
insurrection.’ 

The lad looked at me with the in- 
nocent eyes of a child. ‘If my com- 
rades have betrayed me, I ’ll tell every- 
thing. I was a Communist. For years 
Communist speakers came to our 
village almost every Sunday. They 
always told us how poor we were, and 
I joined them. I voted for them three 
times. This time they told me the 
revolution had begun, and we must 
seize Tschirpan. I came to town and 
when I saw that they were firing can- 
non at us I was frightened and ran away 
into the mountains. I planned to go 
back to the village. I worried about 
the oxen and my family, and I thought 
over what would happen to me if we 
really had a Commune. I could not be- 
come a teacher, because I can hardly 


read. I should n’t be a policeman be- 
cause I should n’t like it. I ’m best off 
with my oxen. And I can drive oxen 
without a Commune just as well as 
with a Commune. 

‘I wondered why I had n’t thought 
of this before, and decided to surrender. 
I went back to my village, but the mili- 
tia were there and would not let anyone 
in, so I returned to the mountains. 
I was worried almost to death. The 
next evening I decided to surrender 
whatever happened. I went back to 
the village. I found my mother and 
sister, who had come to hunt for me. 
When they saw me they began to cry 
out loud, and rushed up to me. I can’t 
tell you how I felt. I cried too. My 
sister took my gun, my mother took 
me by the arm and led me back into 
the village. They cried as we went 
along, and I cried too. In the village 
I surrendered myself to the lieutenant, 
who brought me here.’ 

I listened with deep emotion to this 
simple tale of tragedy, repeated a 
thousand times among the naive, . 
honest boys in our country villages. 


It was not until midnight that my 
train drew slowly into Philippopolis. 
I went to the dirty little inn that is the 
sole accommodation for travelers the 
place possesses, for a few hours’ rest. 
In the café a crowd of men from 
Stara-Zagora, who had come in with 
the prisoners, were celebrating their 
victory. The table was loaded down 
with the famous Stara-Zagora mastika 
schnaps. In the midst of the mastika 
flasks stood two great bottles of red 
Tschirpan wine, smelling like burning 
incense. The men at the table pressed 
me to join them. They related inci- 
dents of the fighting in the villages, 
sang noisy songs, and exchanged en- 
thusiastic toasts. But their wine tasted 
bitter in my mouth and dull pain 
weighted heavily on my heart. 














ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS. II 


BY ARNALDO CIPOLLA 


From La Stampa, September 24, October 2, 5, 7, 12, 16, 21, 26 
(Turin Giotrrm Datty) 


Asout an hour after leaving Eka- 
terinburg the train stopped suddenly 
in the midst of the forest. We had run 
into a little peasant girl driving a milch 
cow. The animal was cut in two, but 
the child escaped miraculously with 
two broken ribs. We took her with us 
to the hospital at Tiumen, eight hours’ 
train journey, a little beyond the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. 
All the travelers interested themselves 
deeply in the reports of the condition of 
the child that the train doctor brought 
from time to time to each compart- 
ment. We went in a procession to visit 
her in the baggage car, where she was 
lying on some cushions. She was a 
pretty little thing about ten years old, 
with blue eyes and tow-colored hair. 
She gazed with trepidation at all these 
big people, crowding around her and 
asking her questions, and did not 
answer. 

The people heaped presents upon 
her, and an actress of the company 
that was going to Vladivostok wrapped 
her in her Chinese shawl. The con- 
ductor took up a collection which 
amounted to a considerable sum, and 
assured the little one: ‘Your father 
will be well satisfied in the end. There 
is money enough here to buy almost 
three cows in Siberia.’ 

A workingman, a member of the 
Revolutionary Committee in Chita, 
wanted to adopt the girl. And V, my 
terrible V, who insisted that murdering 
the whole Romanov family was ‘a 
trivial incident,’ exclaimed: ‘Do you 
see how tender-hearted they are? All 


Russians are like these people, who 
stand here with tears in their eyes, 
sympathizing with a little child miracu- 
lously snatched from death.’ 

All night the Trans-Siberian per- 
formed a wild St. Vitus’s dance. My 
previous simile — of being at sea — 
was doubly appropriate, for we pitched 
and tossed as if we were riding out a 
gale. They attributed it to the bad 
condition of the roadbed and the rolling 
stock, and the unusual speed that we 
maintained in order to get Ambassa- 
dor Karakhan to Peking as soon as 
possible. 

At one place V — who has now be- 
come my inseparable counselor and 
friend and occupies the upper berth 
in my compartment — was thrown out, 
landing on a magnificent mould of 
butter, which he bought yesterday at 
Tiumen — just after we crossed the 
border of Asia — for the equivalent of 
four cents. I tried to dissuade him 
from making the purchase, out of 
consideration for my nose. Our com- 
partment already smells like a cheese 
factory on account of the great col- 
lection of all kinds of Siberian dairy 
products that my jovial traveling 
companion has acquired. He tells me 
confidentially that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is exceedingly stingy in regard to 
traveling expenses. Therefore he can- 
not afford to patronize the dining-car, 
but must eat his meals in the compart- 
ment. 

While V was removing the butter 
from his person after this impromptu 
anointment, he began to relate his ex- 
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periences as a Bolshevist propagandist 
in Asia. This man, with his school- 
master’s face, has knocked about over 
a good part of Persia, sowing the seed 
of Bolshevist doctrine in the three 
northern provinces, Azerbaijan, Gilan, 
and Mazanderan, which are to-day 
completely independent of the Govern- 
ent at Teheran. 

‘I did a job down there,’ he ex- 
plained as he wiped the butter off his 
body by the dim, unsteady glow of our 
vibrating electric light, ‘that would be 
enough to satisfy most men for life. 
The Cossacks were at my heels, and I, 


‘with a tiny escort, took to the moun- 


tains of the south shore of the Caspian. 
I lost all my luggage and even had to 
go barefoot. In the torrid heat of Cen- 
tral Persia my horses foundered them- 
selves drinking at cold mountain 
streams that in spite of the fearful 
heat often brought down pieces of ice 
from the distant summits. I was 
struck down with dysentery and gave 
myself up for lost. It was then that I 
met a hadji who gave me this red cane. 
He told me never to lose it, that it 
would carry me safely through any dan- 
ger; and indeed I got over the dysen- 
tery and since then I have never parted 
with the cane during all my travels. 

‘I was the man who set fire to the 
tinder in Northern China and Man- 
churia. . . . No, I ’d better wait and 
tell you about that country when we 
get there, and you can see it with 
your own eyes. That great land was a 
desert twenty-five years ago and now, 
thanks to our Russian railways, it has 
become one of the most densely popu- 
lated, progressive, and wealthy parts 
of China. You will see with your own 
eyes the glad welcome they will give 
to Ambassador Karakhan. But it ’s 
time to go to sleep again.’ 

In the morning we were greeted by a 
real Siberian landscape — the Kirghiz 
steppes, melancholy, treeless plains, 
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but covered with grazing flocks and 
herds. We began to cross iron. bridges 
over little tributaries of the great rivers 
that empty into the Arctic Ocean. The 
approaches to these bridges were pro- 
tected by barbed-wire entanglements, 
and passengers were strictly prohibited 
from opening the windows while cross- 
ing, under penalty of inviting a shot 
from the Red soldiers on guard. This 
great railway has been, from one end to 
another, a long thin battle-line between 
the Whites and the Reds. It is still 
administered as if fighting might begin 
again to-morrow. All the life of Si- 
beria seems to condense and crystallize 
along this railway, and along the rivers 
that lead from it into the depths of the 
vast continent. 

So behold Siberia at last! This 
evening, about 5 p.M., we reached Omsk 
upon the Irtysh. It was formerly the 
capital of Western Siberia and had 
nearly one-half million population after 
Kolchak made it the military and po- 
litical centre of the counter-revolution. 
To-day it has lost much of its impor- _ 
tance, although it still retains a uni- 
versity. The Communists have made 
Novo-Nikolaevsk the administrative 
centre of Western Siberia, and Chita 
that of Eastern Siberia. Every two or 
three hours we passed stations with 
strange Tatar or Kirghiz names, which 
are as weird and unfamiliar as the 
country itself. 

For a moment a sense of suffocating 
loneliness oppressed me, due possibly 
to what I recall of Russian exile litera- 
ture. But I aroused myself and shook 
it off. Siberia is no longer what it was 
in the days of Dostoevskii and Tolstoi; 
and the Siberia we see from the car 
window is but a fleeting apparition of 
the true Siberia furrowed by the broad 
valleys of the Ob, the Yenisei, the 
Lena, and the Amur—rich empires 
vast enough to hold and feed the popu- 
Jation of the globe. 
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As for Siberian cold, let me merely 
observe that it was as hot as an oven, 
and a suffocating wind, as torrid as if 
from an African desert, blew into our 
window. The beautiful forests had 
vanished entirely — not to appear 
again until two days later when we 
reach the plateau of Krasnoyarsk 
and the Baikal. V, who knows Siberia 
like the palm of his hand, described 
enthusiastically the beauty of the 
Baikal and its Jegends. He crossed this 
country the first time when he was a 
boy, before the railway was built, at 
the time when it took two months to 
travel from Petrograd to Vladivostok 
in the great diligences we never see 
now except at occasional way-stations, 
where they disgorge passengers com- 
ing to take the train from a hundred — 
or perhaps several hundred — versts 
inland. These great stagecoaches are 
drawn by a dozen horses. 

However, even before the railway 
was built, a considerable part of the 
journey could be made by river. In- 
deed, the trip down the Amur alone 
represented a full one-third of the dis- 
tance. V added that nowhere in Si- 
beria is there such beautiful and inter- 
esting scenery as along the shores of 
Lake Baikal, which he insisted on com- 
paring with the Italian lakes. 

But we still have three days to look 
forward to all that, even if all goes well; 
for rumor has it that the weight of the 
extra sleeper carrying Ambassador 
Karakhan retards our schedule. In the 
meantime we are to see some of the 
great tributaries of the Ob, the Isset, 
Ishym, and Irtysh, all of which are 
navigable for steamers to the frontiers 
of Mongolia. Indeed, as we crossed the 
long iron bridges we saw steamboats 
and scores of flatboats tied up at the 
banks. 

V continued to expatiate upon the 
wealth of the country, the vast herds 
of cattle, which we could see from the 
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car window, and the abundance of all 
the substantial blessings of life which 
the Kirghiz enjoy. In truth, they offer 
us great rolls of butter weighing twenty 
pounds or more for a mere trifle; and 
the bread on sale at the stations is the 
whitest, sweetest, and most delicate I 
have ever tasted. I am told that a cow 
or a steer costs only a couple of Ameri- 
can dollars. Yet scarcely a year ago 
people were dying of famine at Ufa, 
and rumor has it that some were shot 
not far from here for food. Mysterious 
Russia. But then, the difficulties of 
transportation are more than we can 
imagine. 

Our Trans-Siberian rushed on, but 
it was the iron will of man more than 
our decrepit locomotive that main- 
tained our speed. We were told that 
we should change several pairs of 
wheels at Omsk, although this is a 
train de luxe! The reader should see 
the so-called mail trains that we passed 
occasionally! They were composed en- 
tirely of cattle-cars. Rolling stock is 
exceedingly scarce, and what seems in 
good condition is apt to disclose serious 
defects after three or four hours’ run- 
ning. 

Omsk has two stations—one on 
each side of the river Irtysh. A side 
line built during the war runs south to 
Semipalatinsk, a great cattle-shipping 
centre. The principal railway yards 
at Omsk are enormous. I observed, I 
should imagine, a thousand bad-order 
cars laid up there. My first glimpse of 
the city revealed nothing of the rude 
settlement that Dostoevskii knew. The 
little cabin that he occupied is pre- 
served by the municipality as a me- 
morial of his exile. But in Dostoevskii’s 
time there was no railway, and until a 
few years ago Omsk was several miles 
off the line. Now there is a branch, 
bordered on either hand by typical 
Siberian cabins, leading to the city 


proper. 
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All Siberian towns can be described 
in very few words. They consist of 
broad, unpaved streets that become 
seas of mud after heavy rains, bordered 
at considerable intervals by small de- 
tached cottages or log cabins. How- 
ever, in the centre of Omsk are fine 
avenues lined by big business struc- 
tures. The sidewalks are thronged with 
people who suggest nothing of the 
Kirghiz; many of them are beautiful, 
elegantly gowned women. Is this in- 
deed Siberia? I have heard people on 
the train lamenting because it is not 
possible to buy Coty’s perfumery at 
Chita. 

I noticed on the kiosks at Omsk post- 
ers announcing that I Trovatore was to 
be given at the Opera House that eve- 
ning. If it took six hours to change the 
wheels of our train, as some said, there 
would be time to go! I chose instead to 
visit the University, which has five 
hundred students and did not seem in- 
ferior in any respect to the metropoli- 
tan universities in Russia. But the 
railway station is the most picturesque 
place in any Siberian city on the days 
that the Trans-Siberian passes through. 
Everybody who can possibly do so 
is on hand to see the train — and in 
this instance to watch us change our 
wheels. 

In any other country the travelers 
would have been asked to change cars 
instead of delaying for such a lengthy 
operation as this. But Russia must get 
along with such cars as she has. The 
third-class carriages had broken down, 
and in Soviet Russia third-class pas- 
sengers receive special consideration, 
including the right not to be incon- 
venienced. In fact, the railway authori- 
ties decided that our train was too 
heavy to make the grades to the plateau 
ahead. Rumor had it for a time that 
Comrade Karakhan, Ambassador to 
China, would have to surrender his 
beautiful private car and put up as best 
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he could with one of our sleepers. 
There was no question of dropping a 
third-class car. 

I heard the railway employees at 
Omsk criticize unpleasantly the Ambas- 
sador’s expensive and stylish clothing. 
However, when a real Kirghiz shep- 
herd, one of the kind that wears the 
same sheepskin coat and tall fur kolpak 
winter and summer, tried to enter the 
dining-car, the waiters, who.are courte- 
ous, attentive fellows, drove him out 
without ceremony. I observe that the 
train is kept scrupulously clean. There 
is a ‘comrade’ who spends all his time 
sweeping and washing the floors, and 
notices are posted to the effect that 
anyone throwing cigarette stubs on the 
floor will be fined three rubles gold. 

The repairs dragged on. We had 
already lost eight hours on our sched- 
ule. V insisted that the trouble was 
due to the secret sabotage of the tech- 
nical employees at Moscow, who pur- 
posely make up the trains badly in 
order to embarrass the railway ad- 
ministration. These employees are hos-. 
tile to the Bolsheviki. V related di- 
verse devices that were used until 
recently to get the trains over the 
lines. Locomotive drivers received re- 
wards ranging from a bottle of vodka 
to one per cent on the value of the 
train’s cargo — or else were threatened 
with execution if they did not get their 
trains through on schedule. But that 
period has now passed. To-day cases 
of negligence and sabotage are handled 
by official inquiries, reports, and the 
usual bureaucratic procedure. 

We loafed around until midnight, 
and the train was not yet ready. V 
passed the time disclosing to me that 
ke was on the way to Japan, to take 
up the unfinished task of Joffe, the 
present Soviet negotiator there. 

‘Then you are Ambassador, like 
Karakhan?’ I asked. 

‘At present I ’m nothing,’ he an- 
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swered. ‘My position depends on what 
happens. I have read in the newspapers 
here at Omsk —the Kirghiz capital 
has five or six dailies — that the nego- 
tiations with Japan have been broken 
off. But Japan is isolated in her foreign 
relations and must come to an under- 
standing with us. Public opinion in 
that country demands it.’ 

‘You conjecture then,’ I said, ‘that 
you may be designated to conclude 
these negotiations?’ 

‘I may try, but there are immense 
difficulties, and too much time has been 
lost already. Joffe, though he is an 
able man, had bad luck in Japan. He 
fell ill, he was made the mark of a 
virulent campaign of slander by cer- 
tain Tokyo papers, and he has a very 
young and beautiful wife of whom he 
became jealous. In fact, we ’ve got to 
begin all over again in Japan. But I 
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am an optimist. I know the Empire of 
the Rising Sun very well indeed.’ 

“Why did n’t the Soviet send you to 
Japan in the first place?’ 

‘Oh, I ’ve had troubles of my own. 
I ’ve been in prison too, although I 
continued to run my Far East agency 
from my cell.’ 

“Why did they arrest you?’ 

‘Differences of opinion in the Party.’ 

At dawn of the fifth day after leaving 
Moscow, the Trans-Siberian finally 
left Omsk. We have twenty-four hours 
of steppe ahead of us before reaching 
Novo-Nikolaevsk. Then we shall enter 
the taiga, the Siberian jungle. It is a 
densely forested country, and a favor- 
ite asylum of brigands—who are 
probably refugee bands of Whites, but 
are conventionally called brigands. 
They sometimes attack trains, and so 
we are to have a convoy of Red Guards. 


AN ELEPHANT KRAAL 


BY JOHN HAGENBECK 


[The following article has been summarized from the memoirs of this great hunter and 


dealer in wild animals, by Viktor Attmann.] 


From the Neue Freie Presse, October 4, 6, 10 
(Vrenna Nationa.ist-LiBeRAL Datty) 


Tue climax of all hunting experiences 
in Ceylon is a great elephant kraal — 
that is, a drive—to capture wild 
animals for taming. It is the only event 
that appeals with equal interest to 
natives and whites. Both look forward 
for weeks to such an occasion, and it 
brings the leading official families and 
the native aristocrats together on a 
footing of something like social equal- 
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ity. It is true that the native gentry 
interest themselves in other sports, 
such as horse-racing, automobiling, 
football, polo, and the like. But to be 
an invited guest at a kraal is no ordi- 
nary privilege; it is a distinction that 
establishes the person so honored in the 
ranks of the social Upper Ten. 
Colonial life in Ceylon is not graced 
with many great society functions. 
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White residents for the most part live 
very quietly; their social intercourse is 
confined largely to meeting friends at 
the club and in little intimate circles. 
This makes the elephant kraal a 
particularly conspicuous affair. For 
weeks beforehand the local press is 
filled with long accounts of the prep- 
arations for the drive. The report of 
the drive itself fills many columns, and 
always contains minute and detailed 
descriptions of the prominent people 
present. 

Kraals are held at intervals of from 
three to seven years. They are neces- 
sary because elephants seldom breed 
in confinement, and the tame stock 
must therefore be kept up by captures. 
On the other hand, wild elephants 
multiply so rapidly that if left alone 
for a few years they are apt to become 
a nuisance. 

In their natural state elephants live 
in herds of about forty head, though 
one often encounters little groups of 
only five or six. Each herd has a 
leader, who is generally, though not 
invariably, an old female. Elephants 
usually travel in single file, the leader 
in advance. Young animals are sta- 
tioned in the middle, and carefully 
protected, not only by their mother, 
but by all the other members of the 
herd. Except for a few solitary beasts 
that are apparently abnormal mentally, 
and either refuse to travel with the 
herd or have been driven out of it, — 
including the dangerous ‘rogue’ or 
‘mad’ elephants, — these animals are 
sociable beasts, who love the company 
of their kind. 

This herd instinct is utilized during 
the kraal by employing tame animals 
to decoy the wild ones. Since elephants 
consume a great quantity of forage — 
seven or eight hundred pounds of 
grass, leaves, bamboo sprouts, sugar 
cane, fruits, and other vegetation a 
day — the herds are forced to travel 
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several hours out of every twenty-four 
in order to find subsistence. Conse- 
quently they are constantly on the go 
except during the hottest hours of the 
day, when they sleep in the shade, and 
from midnight till dawn. They usually 
range an area from twenty to thirty 
miles in diameter. 

Before a kraal, the district where it 
is to be held is studied carefully by 
native trackers. These reconnoitre the 
herds and ascertain how many animals 
are in the district, what proportions 
are old and young, whether there are 
any particularly fine beasts, and what- 
ever other facts are likely to be of 
value. If their reports justify so 
laborious and expensive an undertaking 
as a kraal, the big enclosure that bears 
this name is constructed in the middle 
of the forest, in a healthy location 
where there is plenty of water for both 
drinking and bathing. 

Since the kraal is a society as well as 
a sporting event of great pretensions, 
the completion of the kraal attracts a 
fashionable gathering — a sort of soci- 
ety fair. But this is still an innovation, 
which veteran elephant-drivers regard 
with aversion. 

Preparations are on a princely scale. 
Food and shelter must be provided for 
thousands of people. Not only a kraal, 
but a whole kraal village must be 
erected. If there is not enough natural 
clearing, the forest must be cut away. 
Indeed, this is necessary in any case, 
for a great number of stout tree-trunks 
are required to build the kraal palisade. 
Some distance away, carpenters erect 
houses and booths in the virgin forest 
—a fine bungalow for the Governor 
and his suite, somewhat more modest 
establishments for the native nobility 
and their families, a hotel for European 
visitors, baths and all other sanitary 
conveniences; though naturally all 
these are of a more or less temporary 
character. In addition, barracks must 
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be constructed for laborers, servants, 
drivers, and elephant-hostlers; restau- 
rants, refreshment booths, and shops 
are set up, and stalls are built for the 
tame elephants. Of recent years, ga- 
rages for automobiles have also ap- 
peared. In a word, a complete little 
city springs up like magic in the wilder- 
ness — a busy, bustling, society resort. 
The most recent newcomer to appear 
upon the scene is the film operator. 

When the kraal and the kraal town 
are finally ready, one or two thousand 
drivers encircle the whole territory to 
be beaten, and gradually surround the 
elephants. Disturbed by the constant 
advance of these people, which con- 
tinues day and night, by the glare of 
their torches and the din of the gongs 
and other noisy instruments they carry, 
the elephants withdraw deeper and 
deeper into the forest, and the ring of 
drivers becomes denser and denser, 
until it finally draws close to the kraal 
itself. When the animals finally dis- 
cover the danger that threatens them, 
they make vigorous efforts to break 
through. Some succeed in slipping 
between the drivers, and now and then 
a whole herd will make a successful 
dash for freedom. As a rule, however, 
the timid and irresolute beasts fall into 
the trap prepared for them, and are 
eventually enticed into the gradually 
narrowing runway that leads to the 
stockade. 

During the three or four days that 
the drive—in which many of the 
sportsmen take an active part — is in 
full cry, the spectators arrive and take 
up their quarters at Kraaltown. In 
order that the gentry may not find 
time hanging heavily on their hands 
while waiting for the elephants to ap- 
pear, an army of fakirs, conjurers, 
snake-charmers, acrobats, dancers, and 
native entertainers of every kind ap- 
pears to reap a share of the rich harvest. 

When all the wild animals encircled 


in the drive are safely locked up in the 
kraal, they are left for three or four 
days to calm down and become accus- 
tomed to their strange surroundings. 
They make desperate efforts to liberate 
themselves, charge against the pali- 
sades, trumpet wildly, and often act as 
if they had gone mad. A person who 
entered the kraal at this time would 
be trampled to a pulp in an instant. 
Gradually, however, the animals re- 
cover from the fearful excitement of 
the drive and their imprisonment, and 
become quiet. 

Thereupon the spectacle of chief 
interest to most of the visitors begins. 
The latter are provided with comfort- 
able observation posts above the pali- 
sades. The most important actors in 
the intensely interesting proceedings 
that ensue are the trained decoys — 
tame elephants guided by their ma- 
houts, whose mission it is to ‘persuade’ 
their wild comrades to reconcile them- 
selves peacefully to their fate. The 
mahouts seat themselves in the usual 
manner on the backs of the decoys, 
with a pronged driving stick and a 
strong rope in their hands. Behind 
them sits the nooser, with a lasso. He 
is usually a native, but sometimes one 
of the aristocratic sportsmen who 
craves the experience of tying a wild 
animal. The decoy is frequently ac- 
companied by a second elephant for the 
sake of additional protection. 

The number of tame elephants ad- 
mitted to the stockade is proportionate 
to the number of wild elephants that 
have been captured, and usually ap- 
proaches their number. In the last big 
kraal at Kurunegala, in 1921, there 
were altogether one hundred and fifty 
elephants ‘in the ring.’ 

It is intensely interesting to watch 
the skill — one might say the psycho- 
logical understanding — with which 
the decoy elephants address themselves 
to their far from easy task. They know 
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exactly what they have to do, and that 
they are dealing with comrades whose 
reaction to their overtures‘can in no 
wise be predicted. They proceed with 
a striking admixture of determination 
and caution. The temperament of the 
prisoner expresses itself in very differ- 
ent ways. Many let the tame elephants 
come up to them as if they expected 
some aid from them, and wait curi- 
ously for what is to happen next. 
Others take exactly the opposite atti- 
tude, interpret the friendly approaches 
of the decoys as, to say the least, 
tactless presumption, and conduct 
themselves so belligerently that the 
tame elephants are obliged to resort to 
equally energetic measures. In such 
cases an attendant elephant —a 
‘boxer’ — brings the wild colleague to 
reason by butting him in the ribs, and 
lashing him with his trunk. This some- 
times results in lively scrimmages, to 
the no slight peril of the mahouts and 
noosers. In spite of all the skill and 
prudence that these men, who have 
grown up with elephants, acquire in 
handling such animals, every big kraal 
results upon an average in the death of 
two or three men, and the wounding of 
five or six others. 

Now comes the climax of the show. 
It is necessary to chain the wild ele- 
phants to trees in order to subdue and 
tame them. The shackle must be on 
one hind leg, or better still on both, 
with very short play on the rope. To 
noose or shackle an elephant is a 
dangerous job that requires great 
dexterity. Noosing elephants has al- 
ways been regarded by the Singhalese 
nobility as a nobleman’s sport, which 
they still love to engage in, and in 
which they now have European rivals. 
So at every kraal a number of amateurs 
present themselves, in addition to the 
native professional noosers. 

The tame elephant is an intelligent 
protector and helper in this feat. He 
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first crowds the wild elephant to be 
shackled near to the tree indicated, re- 
mains close by his side, and conceals 
the nooser, who has deftly slipped down 
from the decoy elephant’s back. The 
nooser has a strong rope in his hand — 
it might better be called a cable — 
with a slip noose. The other end of the 
cable is tied around the neck of the 
tame elephant. He creeps up to the 
hind leg of the wild elephant, and as 
soon as the latter lifts his foot, tries to 
slip the noose under it. He must suc- 
ceed the first time, for if he misses, the 
wild elephant discovers what is going 
on behind his back, and thereafter is on 
his guard. 

At the very moment the noose is 
slipped over the wild elephant’s foot, 
the tame elephant swerves quickly to 
one side, drawing the cable taut and 
tightening the noose. At the same 
time the cable is wound around a tree. 
If possible, the second hind leg is also 
roped and tied to a tree. This is a 
much harder task than the first, be- 
cause the wild elephant, wildly trump- 
eting and straining with all his strength, 
beats wildly about him with his trunk 
and with the feet that still remain free. 
This is the moment when the nooser is 
in greatest peril. One blow with the 
trunk or a foot means at the best a 
dangerous wound, and in many cases 
instant death. I have often noosed wild 
elephants, and have received many a 
bad knock in the process. Once I 
caught an angry blow on the back that 
knocked me spinning several yards 
away, and sent me to a hospital for 
several days. But such risks do not 
deter the sportsmen; they are precisely 
what gives spice to the experience. 

Naturally the wild animal does not 
submit passively to his fate. He spends 
hours trying to break his fetters. Often 
the rope cuts deeply into the poor 
beast’s leg, so that the wounds must 
be treated immediately, before the flies 
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get at them. The elephants are kept 
chained in their original place from 
four to six days, until they gradually 
become accustomed to having men 
around them, and to being fed by them. 
Gradually the animal’s confidence is 
gained, and it ceases to fear the mahout, 
who every now and then feeds it some 
dainty, such as a piece of sugar cane. 
As soon as an elephant can be un- 
shackled with safety, it is auctioned 
off on the spot, under the oversight of 
the committee in charge of the kraal. 
At the same time it is christened, 
usually with a Ceylonese name. Most 
of the purchasers are members of noble 
native families, who are great elephant- 
traders and who take much pride in the 
possession of fine animals. 

Young and weak elephants are 
taken away immediately after they are 
sold. They are led off between two 
tame animals, to whom they are at- 
tached by ropes. Old and powerful 
beasts do not reconcile themselves so 
quickly to the loss of liberty, and are 
often kept for several weeks at the 
kraal, being led regularly to their bath 
and to drink, and are not taken from 
the vicinity until they are fully tamed. 

In spite of these precautions, there 
are often violent scenes when the 
animals are led away. Many elephants 
run amuck at this time, and not in- 
frequently injure their drivers and 
attendants. 

Occasionally the tame male elephants 
used at the kraal prove unreliable. 
When this happens, even the best ma- 
hout has no control over his mount. 
While a well-trained animal is usually 
obedient to his driver’s commands, he 
will on such occasions not only disre- 
gard orders but resent any effort to 
discipline him. I once witnessed an 
exciting scene of this sort at a kraal. 
A tame male elephant suddenly be- 
came uncontrollable, rushed hither and 
thither as if he had gone crazy, and 
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tried to shake off his mahout. He did 
not succeed, for his rider was one of the 
best of his class. Thereupon the ele- 
phant suddenly swung back his trunk, 
seized the man, dashed him to the 
ground, and trod him to a pulp. He 
then joined the herd of wild animals, 
and acted as if he were one of them. 
After he had vented his rage on what- 
ever came in his way for a couple of 
hours, he returned to where his mahout 
had been, and let himself be led off 
without resistance by the dead man’s 
brother. 

Another elephant, which was one of 
the finest in Ceylon and was known 
throughout the whole island, likewise 
went wild at a kraal, and ran amuck 
for several days. No one could ap- 
proach him. His mahout finally hit 
upon the idea of curing him by frighten- 
ing him. He covered himself with a 
black cloth, and approached the mad- 
dened elephant in this disguise. Un- 
happily he had reckoned without his 
host. The beast was not frightened, 
but seized the mahout and killed him. 
However, when men rushed up to rescue 
the corpse, and the black cloth was 
withdrawn from the mahout’s face, the 
elephant, recognizing the familiar coun- 
tenance, underwent a marvelous trans- 
formation. Suddenly becoming per- 
fectly calm, he approached the corpse, 
stroked it with his trunk, and emitted 
a peculiar whimpering and sobbing 
sound. Then the elephant dug a great 
hole in the ground with his feet, pushed 
the corpse into it, and covered it with 
twigs and branches which he tore from 
the nearest trees. During all this time 
he kept up his peculiar whining, whim- 
pering noise. After this was done, he 
let himself be led away quietly. The 
story may sound incredible, but many 
others besides myself witnessed the 
incident — it is absolutely true and 
known throughout Ceylon. 

After every kraal some of the animals 
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are given their freedom. This is invari- 
ably the practice in case of mother 
elephants with young, who probably 
would not survive imprisonment. 
After the spectacle of the kraal is 
over, and the last elephant has been 
taken away, the palisades are broken 
down and the recent site of busy 
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activity and social display is left 
deserted, to be quickly overrun again 
by the jungle. With the next rain the 
vegetation shoots forth anew, and in a 
few seasons another herd of wild 
elephants roams over the same ground, 
where not a trace is left of their 
predecessors’ fate. 


DEAD SOULS AGAIN 


BY S. R. MINZLOV 


[The author's title alludes, of course, to Gogol’s great novel, Dead Souls. He was a famous 
collector, and for some years before the Revolution roamed through the provinces of Central 
Russia in search of old books and curious antiques.) 


From Sovremennya Zapiski, March 
(Paris Non-Bo.sHeEvist LITERARY AND Po.iticaL BIMONTHLY) 


Ir was late when we drew near a large 
country-house. Light from its win- 
dows brightened part of a large court- 
yard. About ten carriages were 
crowded before the entrance. Bells 
jingled softly here and there. My 
driver and I hardly had time to get 
out of our buggy when the front door 
opened and a man of imposing figure 
emerged. 

‘Drivers, to your seats!’ he shouted 
in a cavalry sergeant’s voice. ‘Come 
on, some of you, to help your masters!’ 

The drivers began to stir. A few 
men hurried into the house. One of 
them squatted near me trying to strike 
a match on the upper of his boot, while 
another stood beside him holding a 
long stick with a can fastened to one 
end of it, filled with pitch and tow. 
Finally they managed to light the 
torch and it was lifted over the head of 
a startled outrider. Two or three more 
torches were lighted, and the whole 


ant-heap of men and horses was il- 
lumined by their ruddy glare. 

Ladies and gentlemen appeared in 
the entrance, talking and laughing 
merrily. Most of the men needed sup- 
port and were assisting each other. 
Two were being carefully led — almost 
carried — by their coachmen and serv- 
ants; two others stopped in the door- 
way, began to embrace and kiss each 
other, hiccoughing something inarticu- 
late and pounding their chests. The 
master of the house — a tall, corpulent 
man about thirty-five years old, with a 
long moustache —and his wife—a 
small, roundish, modest-looking lady 
—were seeing their guests off. I 
noticed that my driver had approached 
Mr. Lazo — for that was the gentle- 
man’s name—and was explaining 
something to him, at the same time 
showing him my calling-card. 

‘Where? Where?’ the latter shouted, 
and his browned face brightened with a 
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cordial smile. ‘Ask him here, quick!’ 
and he gave a joking shove to the boy. 
I stepped forward from behind my 
buggy. Mr. Lazo advanced to meet 
me; and I could not say that his step 
was very steady. 

‘Misha, don’t fall!’ shouted his wife 
from the steps above. 

‘So glad to see you!’ he said to me, 
shaking my hand vigorously. ‘Is n’t 
it wonderful that you lost your way, 
by — Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ he 
suddenly shouted, holding me fast with 
one hand and raising the other high in 
the air, ‘allow me to call a halt! Stop! 
I want to introduce you.’ Then, turn- 
ing to me again, he continued: ‘This is 
the cream of our district! And this is 
Mr. S. R. Minzlov from St. Petersburg 
— found in the marshes! Ha, ha, ha! 
Back to the house, gentlemen, back! 
We must baptize our new guest!’ 

‘Misha, Misha!’ his wife remon- 
strated. 

‘Right! Right!’ voices shouted from 
the crowd of departing guests. Some 
four men who had already been in- 
stalled, with some difficulty, by their 
wives and their servants in the depths 
of their carriages, made ready to crawl 
out again. But they were forcibly held 
back by their better halves, and one of 
them — a little, greenish-complexioned 
man — was even seized by his coat 
collar and energetically thumped back 
upon his seat. 

‘Violence! Help!’ he _— shrieked 
sharply. ‘Wives abuse husbands!’ 

‘Get away with you, Ivan!’ A 
female voice ordered the driver. ‘Dos- 
vidania!’ 

Lazo abandoned me and waved both 
hands in the air, shouting: ‘No, no! 
Don’t let them leave the yard! Lock 


‘ the gates! I ’ll not let them go without 


a christening! Bring the punch, quick!’ 

Three servants ran into the house 
and soon reappeared with a silver 
pail and glasses. Wine was served to 


the guests in their carriages. Hands 
were stretched out from all corners to 
shake mine and to clink glasses. 
‘Farewell, good luck to everybody!’ 
Lazo shouted. ‘Long live our new 
friend! Hurrah!’ ‘Hurrah — ah — 
ah!’ the guests responded in echo. 
Carriages slowly moved past the en- 
trance; hands and hats waved, and 
voices shrieked and laughed. The 
greenish gentleman stood up in his 
carriage and sang a gypsy song, press- 
ing his hands to his heart, while his 
wife pulled at his coat-tails. Two 
horsemen with torches rode in front of 
the cortége and two behind it. Lazo 


took me by the hand, led me toward 


the mistress of the house, and intro- 
duced me to her. I was invited to step 
in, and presently found myself in a 
large dining-room. 

A picture of postprandial chaos 
greeted me: an enormously long table 
covered with a white linen cloth was 
crowded with innumerable wine-bottles 
and dishes, and the remainders of a 
gorgeous supper. Chairs stood around 
in utter disorder, as if they had been 
dancing and had just stopped the mo- 
ment we entered the room. 

‘I imagine you are hungry,’ said 
Mrs. Lazo. ‘Sit down, won’t you? 
Dormidont, bring a plate!’ 

‘Wine, Dormidont!’ commanded 
Lazo, sinking heavily into a strong 
oaken chair. 

In Dormidont I recognized the man 
of important carriage who shouted 
orders to the drivers. His military 
bearing, like that of his master, be- 
trayed the ex-service man. Upon his 
round, well-fed face, lighted by large 
gray eyes, lay an expression of perfect 
self-satisfaction, a consciousness of his 
irreplaceable value as servant mingled 
with a look of conscious self-assertion. 

I was hungry as a wolf at Christmas 
time, and gladly submitted to the des- 
potism of my hosts, one of whom in- 
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cessantly placed delicate titbits on my 
plate while the other as incessantly 
refilled my glass, exclaiming as he 
clinked his own glass against mine: 
‘Drink, drink! Rhine wine is the drink 
of dawn!’ 

I explained to them at length the 
object of my wanderings. Lazo choked 
with laughter, slapped his thighs with 
delight, and finally ordered vocifer- 
ously some champagne. 

‘Misha, this is not a restaurant, after 
all!’ protested his wife. 

‘Mamma, it ’s impossible,’ he con- 
tinued to shout. He evidently could 
not speak in a more subdued voice. 
“We must drink to his health — he ’s 
an antiquarian! A rarity! He ought 
to be exhibited and admission charged!’ 

‘Misha, you may hurt the gentle- 
man’s feelings!’ 

‘I! Hurt his feelings? But I speak 
out of love! He ’s a man of ideas — or 
he could not be a rare antiquarian! A 
foolish idea -— but an idea, just the 
same!’ 

‘Misha!’ she exclaimed entreatingly, 
and folded her hands in her lap, glanc- 
ing at me in an apologetic way. 

Champagne was brought, and again 
Lazo stretched out his hand to clink 
glasses with me. For an instant his 
face became serious. 

‘I am a crazy fellow,’ he said. ‘Ex- 
cuse me, please, and believe me, I 
esteem you and appreciate you highly. 
You ’ll not be sorry that you dropped 
in here — it was the hand of Provi- 
dence that directed you here, to our 
swamps!’ And by the time he pro- 
nounced his last words his serious mien 
had already fallen from him and he 
was laughing again. Obviously that 
was his normal state. 

Dormidont refilled our glasses with 
champagne and stepped back behind 
the sideboard, where we could not see 
him. While we were clinking glasses I 
noticed that a mysterious hand emerg- 
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ed from the dark recess, holding the 
top of the champagne bottle; the latter 
performed a curve in the air; the bot- 
tom pointed upward and stayed in this 
position for a minute or more; then the 
hafd and the bottle vanished. Dormi- 
dont reappeared from behind the side- 
board wiping his moustache, with a 
stern expression on his face, and set 
down the empty bottle. 

‘Dormidont!’ called Lazo curtly, 
showing him his empty glass. 

‘Nothing left, sir,’ answered Dormi- 
dont. 

‘How ’s that, nothing left! We 
started a bottle just now.’ 

‘And you ’ve drunk all of it, sir.’ 

‘Bring another one!’ 

‘No, no!’ protested the lady of the 
house. ‘Now that ’s enough! Time 
to go to bed — the sun has risen!’ 

Indeed it was full daylight by that 
time. The couple showed me to a 
guest room. 

‘No, I can’t leave him this way,’ 
exclaimed Lazo again. ‘The Lord 
Himself sent you to me. “The Lord 
sent a raven a piece of cheese — ” 
Ha, ha, ha! Allow me to kiss you!’ He 
kissed me, and his wife finally managed 
with a great effort to lead away that 
overflowing fountain of mirth and 
exclamations. I found myself alone 
with Dormidont. 

‘Do you wish anything, sir? A soft 
drink, perhaps?’ he asked me, not 
without irony. I declined and he left 
the room. 


I left my bedroom sometime after 
nine o’clock, and walked through the 
hall and the reception room into the 
dining-room, where no trace of yester- 
day’s feast could be detected. Dormi- 
dont was setting the table for the 
morning tea. He smiled at me indul- 
gently, greeting me with an almost 
imperceptible nod. His face was fresh 
and even rosy, and only his wet hair 
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and his eyes, as red as those of a rabbit, 
bore witness to the probable fact that 
he had been just awakened by means 
of several pailfuls of cold water. I 
asked him to show me into the library 
so that I could read while waiting for 
tea. Then he disappeared through the 
door of his master’s bedroom, having 
been ordered to awaken him at half- 
past nine. 

The library was not large. One wall 
was occupied with book shelves; but 
all the remaining space was covered 
with weapons. The desk was in fault- 
less order, which so contradicted my 
impressions of my host that I stepped 
up to it and examined it closer. In- 
animate objects often speak eloquently 
about their owners. A gorgeous cut- 
glass inkwell upon a silver tray was 
filled with a long-dried mixture of ink 
and flies. A rusty one-toothed pen 
stuck out of a magnificent mother-of- 
pearl penholder. It was clear that the 
desk was here as a conventional article 
of library furniture, and that Lazo 
never touched it. But the books he 
evidently used often. They were ragged 
and dilapidated, as if they had been 
rescued from a wild beast’s claws and 
thrust on the shelves in most hap- 
hazard fashion. 

‘They are hard readers,’ I thought, 
as I examined some of the volumes. 
The covers and many pages of one of 
them were full of strange small holes; 
another was pierced through by one 
large round hole. 

‘Get up!’ I suddenly heard Dormi- 
dont’s voice in the neighboring room. 

‘Go to the devil!’ 

‘Eleven o’clock already!’ 

‘Get out of here!’ 

“You told me yourself to wake you 
up! Lord’s punishment that it is! Get 
up! I’ve been shaking you for two 
hours.’ 

‘To the devil, I said!’ -protested 
Lazo vociferously. ‘I want to sleep.’ 
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‘What else do you want? I ’ll just 
pull the covers off you, sir, and leave 
you to sleep that way.’ 

‘And well I ’ll sleep! You can eat 
those covers!’ 

I heard a commotion. Probably 
Dormidont was carrying out his threat. 
Then there was a silence, and I believe 
I heard Lazo snore. 

‘Fire! House afire!’ There was 
suddenly a frightened, crazy yell from 
Dormidont. I started up, threw the 
books back upon the shelves, and ran 
out into the hall. Something in the 
bedroom cracked, as if the bed were 
breaking. A heavy object thumped 
against the door, which flew wide open, 
and Dormidont shot out of it headlong 
and adroitly disappeared around the 
corner of the hall. Lazo, in his pyja- 
mas, a picture of fury, charged after 
him. The next moment he and I 
collided. His irritated, sleepy face 
expressed wild amazement. He stepped 
back, covering his bare chest with his 
hand as if with a necktie, and stared at 
me. 

‘Oh, it ’s you!’ he exclaimed all of a 
sudden, remembering the night before. 
‘Excuse me, please. I ‘Il be ready in a 
minute.’ And he retired backward, his 
embarrassed gestures reminding me of 
those of surprised Susannah in the 
famous picture. In the doorway he 
stumbled against a boot, mentioned 
the devil, and vanished into his bed- 
room. It seemed that there was noth- 
ing like a fire in the house — every- 
thing was perfectly quiet. Dormidont 
presently walked toward the bedroom 
door with a pitcher of cold water, his 
head high, his face expressing complete 
satisfaction with his ready wit. 

‘Hand me the water, quick!’ Lazo 
said, this time quite awake. 

‘Now it ’s “quick,” sir. Why did 
you throw your boots at me just now?’ 

‘Well, you just try that once more!’ 
responded Lazo, splashing in the basin. 
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‘I ‘ll break your skull next time if you 
shout in my ears like that. My head is 
still ringing!’ 

He dressed quickly, as a soldier 
should, and soon was pulling me into 
the dining-room. Nina Pavlovna, his 
wife, was already at the table. She 
welcomed us with a smile on her 
simple, kindly face, and from her long, 
beaming glance at her husband I 
understood that the whole world, for 
her, began and ended with this man. 

In the course of the conversation I 
asked Lazo the cause of the strange 
appearance of some of his books. 

‘From overattentive reading,’ he 
said earnestly, ‘I assure you.’ 

“Yes, yes, just so,’ his wife said 
ironically. ‘This barbarian shoots them 
through.’ I looked at Lazo in mute 
astonishment. He was again choking 
with laughter. 

‘No! No!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Well now,’ his wife insisted, ‘and 
who was it that was shooting at Mira- 
beau? Look,’ she said to me, quickly 
bringing a volume from the library. 
On the front page was a portrait of 
Mirabeau with a round hole where his 
nose should have been. Below was the 
following quatrain: — 


The Lord has visited him right. 

His birth put the world in a plight. 

The only good — consider as we may — 
He did mankind was when he pass’d away. 


‘Do you see that?’ she asked me. 

‘But then, he’s a Frenchman, 
Mamma. They don’t mind it. I 
did n’t execute anyone else!’ 

‘And Schiller? Such a wonderful 
edition!’ 


‘Oh, 


that ’s nothing — Germans! 


And then I didn’t execute him — I 
merely practised snap-shooting. I must 
not lose my markmanship, must I? 
What if someone should challenge me 
to a duel for your sake?’ 

‘But why those small holes in the 
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other books?’ I asked. I felt that my 
kind hosts were still joking. 

‘It’s he again,’ explained Nina 
Pavlovna; ‘when he feels bored he uses 
the books for woodcocks, and shoots 
them on the fly!’ 

‘Mamma, it is n’t my fault, is it, 
that we have no woodcocks around 
here? And do not exaggerate: I only 
use small volumes for that sort of thing. 
I ’m a bibliophile; small volumes are 
my weakness— you know they fly 
just like a woodcock!’ 

‘He has nothing to do, that ’s the 
trouble.’ 

‘In such case allow me to buy a few 
things from your library,’ I ventured 
to suggest. 

‘It will be all right if you help your- 
self to all of them,’ said Nina Pavlovna. 

‘Mamma! Judge not that ye be not 
judged! Don’t you understand that 
this is hereditary with me? I cannot 
suppress my heredity! I ’m a born 
huntsman. There it lies quietly — the 
book does —and yet to me it seems 
that it ’s flying!’ 


After dinner both my hosts asked 
me to tell them something of my travel- 
ing experiences. I described to them 
some of the curious characters I met. 
They listened with great interest, and 
hot-headed Lazo was highly indignant 
when I told them of a certain place 
where whole clothes-baskets of books 
were burned. 

‘Such pigs!’ he exclaimed. ‘Hon- 
estly, is n’t it an outrage, the way they 
fail to appreciate our cultural treasures 
here!’ 

‘Misha, perhaps you ’d better keep 
still,’ remarked his wife. He looked at 
her with big eyes, suddenly remem- 
bered his ‘woodcock-shooting,’ and 
went off in a paroxysm of laughter. 

With my hosts’ permission I of 
course did not fail to visit the attic, 
where in a small, bulging trunk I found 














DEAD SOULS AGAIN 


bundles of old letters and copy books 
of the times of Empress Elizabeth, 
Catherine II, and Alexander I. Mice 
had made their nests amid these 
bundles, some of which were partly 
eaten, while others were reduced to 
soft impalpable dust. Among the 
things irreparably spoiled I found a 
bundle of seven copy books bound in 
thick blue paper. The pages were 
covered with a large eighteenth-century 
handwriting. All that could be rescued 
was the upper third of the books, un- 
evenly gnawed into by mice. But I 
could make out the title, which was 
repeated upon the cover page of each 
book: ‘Adventures and life of Mayor 
and Cavalier Andrei Denisovich Lazo, 
written for his own family, concerning 
service with His Highness the Prince 
Potemkin-Tavricheskii, the tribula- 
tions caused by the mutineer Emelka 
Pugachov, the great fire at Moscow, 
and other things.’ 

I cannot express in words the dis- 
appointment and bitterness of heart I 
felt when I read this and examined the 
miserable remains of the once priceless 
manuscript. It was impossible to ex- 
tract anything coherent whatsoever 
from the fragments. I did not tell my 
host about it, for I knew that laughter 
would be his only answer. All of value 
that I did find in the library and the 
attic was given to me, and I was 
forbidden to raise the question of 
remuneration. 


At eleven o’clock the following 
morning a smart troika waited for us 
at the front door. I could see that the 
three horses had been matched by a 
connoisseur of horseflesh. In the mid- 
dle stood a powerful, wide-chested, 
fallow-dun stallion with a black tail 
and mane and a white spot on his 
forehead. The side horses were two 
slight, muscular reds. A young, hercu- 
lean driver with a small black mous- 
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tache, wearing a red-silk shirt, black- 
velvet vest, and a round cap with 
peacock feathers, was perched proudly 
in the driver’s seat. Lazo and I took 
leave of Niria Pavlovna and stepped 
into the carriage. 

The bell under the yoke bow churned 
a deep, soft tone. We left the gates of 
the estate and drove through the vil- 
lage. The driver kept the side horses 
in check, so that the two nervous, eager 
beasts almost curled in a ring and, 
Jooking sideways at their staid com- 
rade in the centre, cantered beside 
him with short steps. Self-confident 
and powerful, the latter only swayed 
slightly from side to side, measuring 
the road with an apparently effortless 
but mighty stride. 

‘The road is bad here,’ said Lazo. 
‘Just wait till we reach the highway — 
I *ll show you what this troika is 
like.’ 

No country has such rural high- 
ways as ours; several troikas can pass 
each other easily, and no matter how 
bad the ground there is always a 
safe place to be found for passing the 
mire. 

‘Now, Matvei?’ said Lazo to the 
driver as soon as we turned out on the 
highway. The fellow only stretched 
his hands farther out and it was as if a 
wind lifted up our carriage and bore it 
along into the blue far-away. Our bell 
seemed to jangle a shrill alarm; the air 
sang around us; the side horses flew in a 


wild gallop. 
‘More!’ shouted Lazo with growing 
enthusiasm. ‘Robbers! More!’ and 


he waved his hands. The side horses 
lost all control of themselves. The 
middle horse, his long tail and mane 
streaming in the wind, flew over the 
ground like a storm; but he remem- 
bered his duty and never allowed his 
companions to entice him into gallop- 
ing. Once in a while he would cease 
running and let them pull him along 
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for a few steps on his rigid four legs. 
When we had thus sped swiftly past 
three verst-posts, Lazo sank into his 
seat. 

‘Ah!’ he sighed inquiringly. That 
was all he could say. His nostrils were 
dilated, his eyes sparkled. 

I expressed my delight at the ride 
and my admiration for the remarkable 
middle horse. 

‘Ah, Boiarin—surely! He will 
never let the side horses knock him off 
his pace. If they go mad, he ’Il simply 
sit down on his hindquarters and let 
them drag him all they want to. He 
knows every road in the district. You 
don’t have to guide him at night — 
he ’ll always find the way himself!’ 

Meanwhile the mighty Boiarin, after 
the bird-flight of three versts, paced 
the road with his quiet, swinging step, 
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the two reds having to canter to keep 
abreast. 

A short distance farther the driver 
announced that ‘the Master of Nazi- 
movo’ was coming in the opposite 
direction. A few minutes later a 
carriage passed us drawn by two black 
horses. A man in a cap and dustcoat 
shouted, ‘Where ’re you going?’ and 
made ready to leave the carriage, but 
we passed him without stopping. Lazo 
only waved his hand in greeting and 
shouted to the neighbor: 

‘I have a new Chichikov! He buys 
dead souls!’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ eagerly shouted ‘the 
Master of Nazimovo.’ But we did not 
stop. 

‘I may die in peace now,’ said Lazo. 
‘The whole neighborhood will know 
to-morrow that you ’re here.’ 


MODERN CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


BY GILBERT NORWOOD 


[Some paragraphs of minor interest to American readers have been omitted from this article. 
Mr. Norwood is professor of Greek at University College, Cardiff, and author of several works 


upon Greek tragedy.] 


From the London Mercury, October 
(LitERARY MonrtuLy) 


‘The demand of the intellect is to feel itself alive.” — Pater 


THE ever smouldering contention 
which surrounds Greek and Latin 
studies is, in one respect at least, 
highly curious: neither assailants nor 
defenders reveal any suspicion of the 
real weakness which afflicts classical 
education in our time. Most of the 
battles are fought over the value of 
these studies, not over the methods 


employed to realize it. And even in 
that field of debate superb arguments 
on both sides are so blindly neglected 
that the onlooker yearns to lean over 
the board —if we may change the 
metaphor — and finger the vital rook 
or bishop. It might seem enough for 
the modernist to remind his opponent 
that the great majority of our promi- 
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nent statesmen have been reared on 
Aristotle’s Politics and Plato’s Repub- 
lic. The classicists might have de- 
clared that their studies can be de- 
fended on the same lines as religion 
itself, and that the customary criteria 
— including our latest fetish, ‘ability 
to handle men’ — have nothing to do 
with the question. 

But no! Each party has selected 
with pathetic heroism the line of maxi- 
mum resistance. Our classical apolo- 
gists will have it that the ‘average boy’ 
trained on ancient language and litera- 
ture will prove a better merchant, a bet- 
ter journalist, a better citizen, than the 
‘average boy’ trained on chemistry 
and physics. No one has ever yet had 
the courage to tell plainly and publicly 
what are the real accomplishments of 
this celebrated youth in the several 
subjects thus industriously champi- 
oned. So ghastly are the facts that 
among those well acquainted with them 
has arisen a curious sect which in des- 
peration pretends that a boy attends 
school not to learn ‘subjects’ but to 
acquire ‘character,’ which, to be sure, 
is beyond statistical test. 

As a matter of fact the ‘average 
boy’ becomes a merchant, journalist, 
citizen, whether good or bad, through 
influences quite other than those 
wielded by Cicero and Einstein. He 
never advances far enough in his studies 
to appreciate either; and on leaving 
school he no more dreams of pursuing 
Latin or physics than of a search for 
the philosopher’s stone. That is to say, 
most of the discussion is relevant only 
to the able and industrious boy, who 
forms perhaps one quarter of the mass. 

On the other side, the anticlassical 
party brandish formidable-seeming 
weapons which only beat the air, their 
favorite instrument being the im- 
mense progress which Man has made 
in understanding and harnessing the 
forces of Nature. Steam-engines, elec- 
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trical plant, wireless telegraphy, motor- 
transit, aviation — all these magnifi- 
cences are due to scientific research; 
and consider the incomes made from 
them! It does not strike these en- 
thusiasts that the world hardly pays 
its researchers the same salary as it 
bestows on the men who exploit dis- 
coveries already made; nor that these 
sensational developments themselves 
are at the best nothing but magnificent 
toys unless the men and women who 
are to use them attain a moral balance 
and clarity which shall direct that 
use to ends noble or, at the least, 
seemly. What is the use of shortening 
the journey to America if we have not 
made America better worth visiting? 

As for the much-canvassed doctrine 
that Greek and Latin inculcate a good 
English style, perhaps the first thing 
which it calls up in the mind is a sen- 
tence from a political speech delivered 
by a famous statesman reared on 
Demosthenes: ‘Here is one of the 
methods by which your judgment is 
sought to be deviated.’ To write clear 
English is easy: know what you mean, 
put it on paper, and eject half the 
‘of’s.’ If we go beyond this and con- 
sider style, who among our classically 
trained contemporaries can equal Mr. 
Hardy in power, Mr. Shaw in lithe- 
ness? How much does either owe to 
Greek and Latin? 

The fashionable arguments, for and 
against classical studies, are mere 
verbiage. The brutal facts are, first, 
that nine apologists out of ten desire 
only to bolster up their own hobby by 
excuses which do not really appeal to 
them in the least, but which they 
hope may impress others in a world 
peopled by their timid imaginations 
with ‘hard-headed men of business’ 
— just as the man who lives for golf 
will mumble phrases about ‘fresh air’ 
and ‘training the eye’; the second fact 
is that the assailant is moved partly 
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by crude hatred of what he does not 
understand, — no scientist who has 
had a classical education ever yet 
attacked the classics,— partly by 
jealousy of the unique prestige which, 
rightly or not, still surrounds the an- 
cient learning. 

The one real and grave flaw in 
modern classical scholarship is to be 
found in the study of Greek and Ro- 
man literature; other areas are far less 
seriously affected. An indication of the 
evil may be discerned in the prevalent 
notion that ‘dons are dull.’ The uni- 
versity expert is, in fact, a person who, 
by dint of fortunately early interest 
in one scholastic subject, unusual in- 
dustry, excellent teaching and oppor- 
tunities, sometimes also by unusual 
talents, has gained a sound and wide 
knowledge of that subject. There is 
not the faintest justification for ex- 
pecting of him sagacity in politics, a 
generous nature, wit, breadth of in- 
terest, or a hundred other qualities 
which may be of greater value than 
his specialty, but which are the sub- 
ject of no honor school. Often he does 
possess some of them. But it remains 
true that many ‘dons’ are simply 
good sixth-form boys who have ‘kept 
on.’ They are profound in Greek parti- 
cles or the Latin subjunctive; in peli- 
tics they are on the level of the daily 
paper. Such a man is no worse than 
his old schoolfellows. He has kept up 
his classics and become a ‘don’; an- 
other has kept up his debating and 
become a cabinet minister; a third has 
kept up his athletics and become a 
schoolmaster; a fourth has kept up 
nothing and become a business man. 
The spirit and personality of all may 
have ceased to develop at the age of 
twenty; the one leading interest is still 
alive, perhaps stronger, not necessarily 
more vivid and adult. . . . 

Nevertheless, their limitations of 
spirit and outlook are grave, and some- 
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times, it is to be feared, self-imposed. 
Their learning is vastly wider than 
when they were twenty, but it is on 
the same plane: it has taken on no 
tints of mellowness, no glow of spiritual 
illumination. Concerning the ideal 
scholar, we may surmise that his 
strongest passion up to the age of 
twenty-five is to know; up to thirty- 
five, to understand; up to forty-five, 
to feel; thenceforward, to create a new 
generation of enthusiasts. Most of 
our scholars are still in the first stage; 
a fair minority are in the second; a 
mere handful have traveled further. 
Scholarship for the majority has no 
more bearing upon their nonprofes- 
sional life than the reader’s interest in 
chess or old china has upon his politics 
or religion. 

There is something grotesque in a 
man’s spending his life upon Propertius 
and without a quiver of self-examina- 
tion ‘sending down’ an undergraduate 
who acts as Propertius acted. But 
that notion of ‘bringing the classics 
into relation with modern life,’ so far . 
from being welcomed in most academic 
circles, is shunned as an indelicacy. 
To ‘sketch the career of Jugurtha’ is - 
all in the day’s work; but to discuss 
what would have happened to that 
fascinating prince had he been a mod- 
ern Indian rajah, and why it would 
have happened or failed to happen — 
all that is waste of time. What Plato 
says is admirably known; what he 
meant is often discussed; what he 
would have thought concerning pres- 
ent-day politics and society, seldom; 
still less frequently the all-important 
questions: Ought we to follow his 
teaching ourselves? if not, for what 
reasons? ... 

Four great periods cover the modern 
history of scholarship. First came the 
age of discovery, the Renaissance, 
when the chief business was actually 
to find the literature, and when the 
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next brigantine from the Levant might 
bring to Italy a heap of first-rate Greek 
works hitherto unknown. The next 
age was that of textual criticism — the 
endeavor, by microscopic study of 
manuscripts, by research into grammar, 
idiom, and style, to purge the texts of 
errors and recover as approximately as 
possible the author’s ipsissima verba. 
The third age was that of elucidation, 
of explaining an allusion by reference 
either to other passages which dealt 
more elaborately or clearly with the 
topic, or to nonliterary remains, such 
as inscriptions. The fourth age is the 
age of appreciation, in which the work 
that has been discovered, purified, and 
made intelligible is brought into il- 
luminating, fruitful, life-giving contact 
with the reader’s own personality and 
the problems, interests, and aspirations 
of his contemporaries. 

Now, first, it is plain that these 
‘ages’ are not mutually exclusive. 
Appreciation was possible and actual 
in the earlier epochs; there is no rea- 
son to suppose that all our texts are as 
sound as human skill can make them 
—nothing to prevent someone pub- 
lishing to-morrow a marvelous emenda- 
tion which will put to rights the dream 
in the Theocritean fisher-idyll or focus 
the scattered rays of some chorus in 
the Agamemnon. Above all, it may 
seem absurd and ungrateful to sug- 
gest that the age of discovery is over, 
when our generation has actually re- 
covered from the Egyptian sand such 
precious work of Aristotle, Sophocles, 
Pindar, to say nothing of minor treas- 
ures. Why may we not still hope for 
decades of Livy, tragedies of Euripides, 
above all that Sappho herself in full 
magnificence may come once more — 
doracin, tpii\ioTos — into the knowl- 
edge and the heart of mankind? 

Yet the overlapping is small. Our 
benefactors, Dr. Grenfell and Dr. 
Hunt, would be the first to confess 
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that the recently discovered texts are 
of but microscopic value beside the 
wealth of Greek literature which has 
been ours since the Renaissance. In 
the same sense it may be affirmed that 
the age of emendation has passed, and 
the age of elucidation. But that of ap- 
preciation has made hardly more than 
a splendid beginning. We are fully 
ripe for it. With a rough approxima- 
tion to truth it may be said that we 
possess all the literature we are likely 
to possess, and that in the material 
and literal sense we understand it. 
The time has come for fully applying 
to our needs the lessons, the consola- 
tion, the inspiration, the pleasure, 
which may be drawn from Greece and 
Rome. And the great fault of con- 
temporary scholarship all over the 
world is that the majority of experts 
still confine themselves, both in their 
researches and their teaching, to the 
stages of emendation and Realien. 
Beyond question, they should aim 
at acquiring the facts in these depart- 
ments, but they should go beyond 
them. That passionate, well-nigh re- 
ligious fervor which inspired Scaliger 
beside his camp fire during the wars 
of the League, and Casaubon in his 
deep poverty amid the domestice turbe 
raised by his vast assembly of chil- 
dren, to collect and read the books 
themselves, should consecrate its main 
impulse now, not to crawling pain- 
fully over well-reaped stubble-fields 
in the hope of proving after three 
years that meros should be feros, or 
that the Athenian dicast’s ticket was 
of bronze, not lead, but to making the 
work of art come alive as new experi- 
ence. This, be it repeated, is not to 
say that emending meros or extending 
however minutely our antiquarian 
knowledge is useless. But it is our 
business to realize that such things 
are nothing more than the raw ma- 
terial of living scholarship: they are 
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necessary, but we must go beyond 
them. Such work should be left to 
those who are both capable of doing it 
well and incapable of anything more 
fundamental. 

But how many scholars ignore the 
final stage, the time of spiritual frui- 
tion! To go over and over the old 
ground, as if the Geographical Society 
were to send out an expedition to ex- 
plore England — this seems their sole 
idea of research. The former survey 
may have erroneously reported a gate 
instead of a stile— who knows? It 
is indeed to be hoped that such mis- 
takes have occurred, or there will be 
absolutely nothing to do. 

It is beyond doubt that the German 
spirit, in the strength of which one 
Englishman gained a doctorate for 
his lucubrations Uber der Stylistik 
Mrs. Humphrey Wards, and another 
for a mere list of the similes — or was 
it metaphors?—in Robert Louis 
Stevenson, has more power in England 
than one might have hoped, and has 
in large measure sterilized scholarship 
in America. As is well known, we have 
for many years been the humble 
acolytes of Germany. One was re- 
garded as foolish and presumptuous 
if one attempted to publish the small- 
est paper without respectfully scrutin- 
izing what Zumpt, Schneidewin, and 
their peers had written on the subject. 
The thinnest Programm about Herod- 
otus’s use of prepositions could not 
be ignored without a tremor. This is 
sound doctrine for a_ coral-insect 
method whose results by their own 
nature and of their own power could 
never come up into the sunlight. How 
many a young student has selected a 
puzzling sentence, written it out in un- 
spaced capitals and stared at it in the 
hope of ‘finding something’! The result 
may be seen in the tortured ‘emen- 
dations’ which lie in a festering heap at 
the foot of many a page of Aschylus. 
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This literal and material erudition 
has many splendid services which it 
may fitly boast. When the work before 
it demands such treatment, it is per- 
formed superbly, as in Sandys’s edi- 
tion of the Aristotelian Constitution 
of Athens. But where is the great edi- 
tion of Aristotle’s Metaphysics which 
should stand beside it—the most 
difficult, perhaps the most important, 
of all his treatises? We still do our 
best with the Latin commentary of 
Bonitz, about a hundred years old. 
Where is our imaginative and dexter- 
ous commentary on Propertius, one 
of the half-dozen Roman poets who 
really were poets, and the most diffi- 
cult among them? Where is our 
Apuleius, whose Metamorphoses — 
that magnificent gateway of medieval 
literature — cry aloud for an editor 
who commands not only learning in 
Latin syntax, history, folklore, re- 
ligion, but humor, insight, and an eye 
for the picturesque? 

Let us not suppose that Apuleius is 
too variegated, Sophocles too lofty, 
for our weak spirits: the splendid 
body of Shakespearean criticism which 
England has produced is testimony to 
what might be done. But most of our 
classical scholars do not wish it to be 
done. It may be surmised that Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray has been saved 
from hostility, despite the immense 
vogue of his beautiful translations, by 
the fact that he has produced a text of 
Euripides fitted in quite respectable 
fashion with Latin prefaces and an 
apparatus criticus; perhaps also by the 
fact that his other numerous and 
masterly works do not include — 
quonam fato? —a single explanatory 
edition. If one quarter of what is 
proclaimed on platforms and in the 
press is true, scholars should welcome 
such incursions by inspired, if un- 
orthodox, apostles. But no; this con- 
stant inbreeding of emendations is 
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more precious to us than the illumina- 
tion of the multitude. 

In such a lifeless atmosphere it is 
possible to imagine that some day the 
classics will be ‘done’ — every one, 
down to Eutropius, clamped into a 
perfect apparatus criticus, every ‘al- 
lusion’ chronicled, and absolutely all 
the parallel passages catalogued. 
Would there be any hope then that 
scholars could still justify their own 
existence? And what kind of human 
study is that which can be finished? 
The only future for Greek and Latin 
learning lies in recognizing the plain 
fact that, vast as are our obligations to 
Scaliger, Bentley, and the rest, we 
have left them behind. The reader 
may have been dismayed by the sug- 
gestion offered above, that it would be 
ridiculous for the Royal Geographical 
Society to send out a mission for the 
exploration of England. Surely an 
unfortunate example! Is this all we 
have learned from the gorgeous fan- 
tasies of Mr. Chesterton, who preaches 
with the vehemence of a crusader the 
holy enterprise of discovering the 
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English countryside? Has not Mr. 
Belloc in his Four Men — whether he 
therein consciously parodies himself 
or not — dealt with the shape and hues 
of Sussex as more superficial writers 
dilate upon Central Africa or Labrador? 
Precisely; but it was an exploration 
by the Geographical Society at which 
the reproach was pointed, not an ex- 
pedition headed by men looking for a 
new type of discovery. 

So with classical literature. Even 
had it all been ‘done’ in the old ma- 
terial sense, it can still be worked over 
with magnificently fresh and fruitful 
results if approached on a new spiritual 
plane. 

In that sense it can never be finished; 
each generation of readers starts, 
and must start, with a novel con- 
ception of what is worth finding. Our 
modern scholarship has its Chester- 
tons and Bellocs, with whom we may 
set forth on a new ‘path to Rome’ and 
Greece. But for the rest, the erudition 
represented by Hermes and its kin, 
there is no future. It is static, sterile, 
Byzantine. 


JAN KUBELIK’S DEBUT 


BY LUDWIG KARPATH 


From Neue Freie Presse, November 6 
(Vienna NatIoNAList-LIBERAL Daltzy) 


IN the late nineties concerts were not so 
highly industrialized as they are to- 
day. Most nights, to be sure, there 
were two or three, but we had not 
reached the quantity-production stage 
of five or six an evening. A critic, 
therefore, had ample opportunity to 
visit and discuss every important 
event of this character. 


One evening I attended a rather 
unpretentious entertainment in the 
Miihlgasse, because I had been re- 
quested to hear the lady who would 
sing. I happened to enter the hall just 
after’she had concluded a number, and 
as her ‘assistant’ was coming on the 
stage. Though slightly vexed, for it 
meant that I should have to wait 









longer than otherwise, I: could not 
suppress a smile when I saw on the 
platform a commonplace-looking young 
fellow, seventeen or eighteen years old, 
dressed in a black frock-coat of the 
style then called ‘Spencers,’ several 
sizes too small for him, and tight black 
trousers that scarcely reached his 
home-polished shoes. A fiery-red cra- 
vat was tied around his tall white 
collar, and his shortish hair was 
brushed straight back. Two expres- 
sive eyes glowed in his interesting 
countenance, and though his odd 
costume touched my sense of humor, 
I immediately felt a twinge of pity for 
him, since it was apparent that his 
queer attire was due to poverty. 

However, the young performer had 
not played twenty notes when he held 
me spellbound. I listened, hardly 
taking breath, until he finished, and 
when he was through I knew that Jan 
Kubelik — for that was the name on 
the programme — would soon be one 
of the world’s famous violinists. I 
entirely forgot the singer on whose 
account I had come; the young artist 
absorbed all my thoughts. Glancing 
over the programme, I saw that he 
would play a second number. I re- 
mained to the last note, and joined in 
the hearty applause that followed. 

I wrote a short but enthusiastic 
account of his. performance — the 
first criticism of Kubelik published in 
Vienna — and talked about him as 
the new star on the musical horizon 
wherever I went. One of my ac- 
quaintances was giving a large dinner- 
party about this time, and had 
engaged for the occasion the famous 
Helmesberger Quartette, to whom he 
naturally had to pay a generous fee. 
The day before the dinner I met my 
prospective host upon the street. He 
was not a lavish entertainer usually, 
but in mentioning the dinner he said 
he would like to do something more 
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to make it a notable occasion, if he 
could only afford it. I suggested that 
he get Kubelik. 

The next evening, when I arrived at 
our host’s house, I found’ there a 
brilliant company of elegantly gowned 
ladies and of gentlemen in full evening 
dress. We had hardly sat down to the 
table when I discovered at the farther 
end Kubelik’s fiery-red cravat. The 
other guests cast stolen glances in his 
direction, with half-repressed smiles. 

When the dinner was over, we ad- 
journed to the music-room, where 
there was much arranging for the 
famous quartette. Helmesberger and 
his associates played remarkably well. 
The ladies and gentlemen present did 
not really care for chamber music, but 
it would have been a breach of good 
form to betray indifference to a group 
of musicians then all the vogue. So 
they applauded loudly, although every- 
body was more or less bored and 
hastened to compensate himself for 
this sacrifice to courtesy from the 
well-stocked decanters of our host. In 
the midst of the chatter that followed, 
Kubelik began to play, but no one 
stopped talking long enough to listen. 
I stood in a corner embarrassed, 
unable to understand how such magnif- 
icent talent could pass unnoticed. 
Our host, who was a man of cultivated 
musical taste, was also irritated, but 
he quickly controlled his temper, while 
I became more furious than ever. I 
still recall whispering to him, in a 
voice shaking with anger: ‘Pearls 
before swine!’ 

It seemed my duty to take the 
young fellow, whom I had expected to 
receive an enthusiastic ovation, under 
my wing. I got him into a neighboring 
room and complimented him warmly 
upon his playing. It was the only time 
I ever spoke to Kubelik. We could noi 
converse much, because he knew 
almost no German. Besides that, our 
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host, who was anxious to get him out 
of the way, called me and asked me 
how much he ought to give him. 
I was astonished that my friend had 
not made some previous arrangement, 
and said one hundred gulden would 
be the least he could well offer. With- 
out answering a word, my host went up 
to the young man, who was standing 
lonely and disregarded, shook his hand 
warmly, and bade him good-bye. No 
one else noticed that he had left. 
Hardly had the door closed behind him 
when the host returned and _ said 
reproachfully: ‘You’re a prodigal. I 
gave the young chap thirty gulden, 
and it was more than enough.’ 

A summer passed, and it was early 
autumn when I received a letter from 
a friend in Prague asking me to attend 
a concert of Paula Léwe, a pianist 
from that city. Kubelik was an- 
nounced merely as an assistant also on 
this occasion. I called the attention of 
several of my musical friends to the 
event, and looked forward with real 
pleasure to the opportunity of hearing 
the young artist again; but I was a 
little worried over his attire, for I 
feared it might set people laughing 
when he came on the stage. He 
relieved me of that embarrassment, for 
this time he made his bow to his 
audience in faultless evening dress. 
He had also let his hair grow, which 
entirely changed his appearance. 

This time his playing was enthu- 
siastically applauded by the critics as 
well as by the audience, and it received 
flattering though rather brief mention 
in the press. But the ice was broken. 
His name began to be known. Unless 
my memory fails me, Kubelik later 
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gave a concert of his own, though this 
initial performance made no special 
sensation. That was yet to come. 

The next spring a well-known critic, 
Bela Diosy, asked me if I could 
recommend an unknown but qualified 
musician to play at a benefit concert 
of the Budapest Journalists’ Union. 
The Union could not pay more than 
traveling and hotel expenses. I sug- 
gested Kubelik, of whom he had never 
heard. To make a long story short, 
the latter’s fame began at Budapest. 
His success at the Hungarian capital 
was sensational, and he was forced to 
give several concerts. The hall was 
sold out long in advance. His enthu- 
siastic hearers carried him on their 
shoulders to his carriage. Triumph 
followed triumph. His name flew from 
mouth to mouth, and by the time the 
last concerts of the series were given 
he was recognized as one of the greatest 
living masters of the violin. 

Many years afterward I was attend- 
ing one of Kubelik’s concerts. The 
artist had just finished a number, and 
the thunder of applause that followed 
was still resounding in the hall. I left 
and passed down the corridor leading 
to the artist’s restroom. In front of it 
stood a typical valet, to whom, with 
the gesture of a grand_seignior, 
Kubelik handed his instrument before 
returning to the hall to thank his 
audience for their applause. I could 
not suppress a smile, for the memory 
of the first time I had seen Kubelik 
flashed through my mind — the timid 
young man in the fiery-red cravat. 
What a contrast, what a transforma- 
tion! How kindly fortune and his own 
extraordinary gifts had changed his lot! 
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A PAGE OF VERSE 


CHILDHOOD 


BY EDWIN MUIR 
[The Nation and the Atheneum] 


Long time he lay upon the sunny hill, 
To his father’s house below securely bound. 
Far off the silent, changing sound was still, 
With the black islands lying thick around. 


He knew each separate hill, each vaguer hue 
Where the massed isles more distant rolled away; 
But though all ran together in his view, 
He knew that unseen straits between them lay. 


Often he wondered what new shores were there: 
In thought he saw the still light on the sand, 
The shallow water clear in tranquil air, 
‘And walked through it in joy from strand to strand. 


Oft o’er the sound a ship so slow would pass 
That in the black hills’ gloom it seemed to lie; 
The evening sound was smooth like sunken glass, 
And time seemed finished ere the ship passed by. 


Gray tiny rocks slept round him where he lay, 
Moveless as they; more still when evening came. 
The grasses threw straight shadows far away, 
And from the house his mother called his name. 


EPITAPH 
BY CYRIL G. TAYLOR 
[Poetry Review] 


STRANGE reader of these lines, thy days — 

To one who lies beneath this stone 

Ere the first word be read are gone. 

And though thine eyes may travel fast 

Along these lichen-printed ways, 

I have slept Time away ere thou hast read the last. 
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MUSIC AND MARX 


One of the latest exploits of Bolshevist 
scholars is the linking-up of the de- 
velopment of music with the Marxian 
interpretation of history. The Moscow 
Pravda prints an account of this en- 
gaging theory as stated by Comrade 
Chemodanov. The relations between 
art and life were very close in the time 
of primitive man: the song of the 
huntsman and of the warrior arose 
from two of the commonest occupa- 
tions. Religious hymns were brought 
about by man’s desire to propitiate 
the gods. But as life became more com- 
plex the theory became harder to ex- 
plain. 

In the Middle Ages, the Church 
dominated everything, and its majestic, 
its pompous strains inspired fear and 
obedience. Polyphonic music came in 
at the time of the Crusades and it im- 
plied the idea of leveling the individual 
for the general good. It also reflected 
economic well-being and the stratifica- 
tion of the guilds that made prosperity 
possible. The fact that this type of 
music culminated in the sixteenth 
century, under the influence of Bach, 
simply confirms the Marxian doctrine 
that the ideologic result of economic 
conditions long outlives the conditions 
themselves. 

The homophonic rhythms of the 
Renaissance show the revival of the 
individual, and this style appears in 
the bright sunshine of Mozart, reflect- 
ing the delight of the third estate in its 
freedom from oppression. Gluck and 
Handel are omens of revolution, and 
Beethoven’s triumphal symphonies ex- 
press the joy of the conquering class. 
Nineteenth-century romanticism repre- 
sents dissatisfaction with the new 
régime and a desire to seek refuge in 
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spiritual things. In Russia the ‘Power- 
ful Group,’ including Rimski-Korsakov 
and Mussorgskii, expresses the seething 
forces of a great nation that was just 
finding itself. At this point it seemed 
that the lecture would become really 
interesting, but Comrade Chemodanov 
stopped, saying that he could not dis- 
cuss the present or prognosticate the 
future. 
* 


DRAMATIC VAGARIES IN SPAIN 


AccorDING to a writer in the Bolshe- 
vist Nakanune, the Spanish stage is in 
a sorry condition. The star system is 
run into the ground — so far indeed 
that there are no directors or managers. 
One of the most popular actors, En- 
rique Borras, has never heard of 
Reinhardt nor seen the Moscow Art 
Theatre. He is described as having 
‘a mystical, piercing glare,’ and ex- 
hibiting ‘fits of rage when all his 
muscles are strained into pathetic 
contortions.’ He reminds one of ‘a 
matador transported to the speaking 
stage.’ 

The plays are apparently as peculiar 
as the actors. A piece in two acts, 
entitled Shylock the Jew, roughly 
based on the Merchant of Venice, was 
recently given in Madrid. The curtain 
falls on the courtroom scene when 
Portia has won her case. Here is a 
brief description of the performance: — 

‘Sefior Morajio, who plays Shylock, 
tries to speak with a Jewish accent, but . 
he does not succeed very well, probably 
because there are no Jews to learn 
from in Spain. Portia looked as if she 
ought to be Shylock’s wife, but Jessica 
looked like a Gentile cook in a Jewish 
family. Only on the programme was 
there an indication that the action 
took place in Venice; but this scenic 
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carelessness was redeemed: by the 
insertion of a fight between Shylock 
and a band of masked men. In short, 
the whole thing made you feel that 
Spain was at least a ten days’ journey 
from the rest of Europe.’ 

But in spite of these shortcomings, 
Spain cannot be considered as dead to 
all culture. The Nakanune writer be- 
lieves that there is real cultivation 
lying behind this grotesque exterior. 


¢ 
ONE LESS VICTORIAN 


In the death of Mr. Oscar Browning, 
England has lost one of her few surviv- 
ing contemporaries of Queen Victoria. 
Born in 1887, the first year of the 
great queen’s reign, Mr. Browning went 
to Eton and to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in which two places he was 
destined to spend most of the rest of 
his days. In Cambridge he was Presi- 
dent of the Union, and when he 
graduated he went back to Eton, where 
he taught for fifteen years. He made 
many contacts with the students, 
among them Lord Curzon. In 1876 he 
returned to Cambridge as a lecturer 
in history and for thirty-three years 
lived in the same suite of rooms. It was 
here that he made his reputation as a 
social and intellectual leader, meeting 
all the most eminent people of the day, 
gathering material for his books of 
reminiscences. 

Scholarship and society were not the 
only interests in ‘O. B.’s’ life; he twice 
stood for Parliament on a Liberal 
platform. On both occasions, however, 
he was defeated, one of his successful 
rivals being Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
a former pupil. Mr. Browning prided 
himself on his political sagacity, telling 
how he had met Lloyd George years 
ago and had said to Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, ‘You ’ve got to like him, 
because he is going to be Prime Minis- 
ter, and the sooner the better.’ 
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Many anecdotes are told about Mr. 
Browning’s eccentricities, the following 
being a typical one. It appeared in the 
English Review. 

Once I met him at Dover, seated solitary 
in the garden of an hotel. ‘O.B.,’ I cried, 
‘what are you doing here alone?’ He was 
a Don, I was an undergraduate, and he 
evaded a real reply at first until I pressed 
him. Then it emerged that he had lent an 
impecunious freshman £28 to secure a job 
on some journal. This £28 had previously 
been set aside by O.B. for his own holiday 
— the only one in the year — abroad, but 
he had lent it instead: and now he was 
awaiting its nimble return at Dover — the 
jumping-off board for the Continent — 
ready to take advantage of even a truncated 
vacation if the gods were kind. ‘And if it 
does not turn up in time for your holiday?’ 
I asked. ‘Why, then,’ said the old fellow, 
rolling his great head humorously, ‘then I 
shall stay at Dover and start learning 
Russian. For nobody knows Russian, and 
as an historian I find that I can crib more 
from Russian authors without being found 
out than from anyone else.’ 


The last twelve years of his life Mr. © 


Browning passed in Rome. Here 
he studied Mozart, Esperanto, Chris- 
tian Science, and Portuguese. He 
lectured often and kept in touch with 
young men, especially musicians and 
painters. In spite of his few eccentric- 
ities, he remained a member of the 
Church of England to the end. 


+ 
THREE AUSTRIANS IN A BOAT 


THERE is a moral for that army of 
eager travelers who want to see ‘the 
life of the people’ rather than ‘those 
touristy places’ in the recent experience 
of three Austrian school-teachers — 
two men and one woman — who de- 
cided to go down the Danube in a 
yawl to the Black Sea. They built the 
boat themselves and set forth early in 
August. But such an excursion did not 
recommend itself to the Hungarian and 
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Baikan police. The three pleasure- 
seekers were so often locked up as 
smugglers or suspicious vagrants that 
they spent more time in jail than in the 
open air. When they arrived in Bel- 
grade, on October 10, their school had 
already opened and they could not 
persuade any Serbian fisherman to buy 
their boat. On the prospective pro- 
ceeds of this sale they had intended to 
pay their fares home. They did, how- 
ever, somehow manage to get back to 
their native town of Staierska with a 
valuable store of reminiscences but not 
much else. 
+ 


THE SOURCES OF ANATOLE FRANCE 


In the preface to the Opinions de M. 
Jéréme Coignard, Anatole France refers 
the reader to the more famous Rétis- 
serie de la reine Pédauque, saying that 
he will find there ‘more novelties than 
are generally sought after in an old 
book.’ To this he should have added, 
‘and more delightful antiquity than is 
generally found in a new book.’ 
Frenchmen love their Anatole France 
so much that they have made him the 
subject of devoted philological research 
worthy of the University of Heidelberg. 
M. Léon Carias contributes to La 
Grande Revue a regular thesis on the 
sources and delightful antiquity of the 
Rotisserie, in which he shows how the 
author reconstructed the life of a past 
epoch with scholarly erudition and 
artistic sympathy. 

Two books played an especially im- 
portant part in the work: Le comte de 
Gabalais, ou entretiens sur les sciences 
secretes, by an Abbé Montfaucon de 
Villars, and Le compére Mathieu, ou 
les bigarrures de Vesprit humain, by 
a Canon Dulaurens. By adding these 
books to the already acknowledged 
sources of the Rétisserie, we can get 
a very fair idea of the prototypes of the 
Abbé, of Jacques Tournebroche, M. 
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d’Astarac, and others. M. d’Astarac 
seems to have come straight from these 
stories, as the others can be more or 
less accurately identified in the better- 
known cycles of eighteenth-century 
romance. 

M. Carias draws several analogies 
of more general interest from the pages 
of the Rétisserie. The eighteenth cen- 
tury closed with the triumph of Rous- 
seau over Voltaire, and we can well 
imagine where the sympathies of the 
placid, ironical Anatole France would 
be in such a dispute. In fact, M. 
Carias suggests that the Abbé Jéréme 
Coignard is a partial characterization 
of Voltaire. At all events, there is not 
a whiff of Rousseau about this or any 
of the rest of Anatole France’s work. 

Another point that M. Carias makes 
is the free borrowing from Rabelais, for 
words, phrases, and even sentences are 
transplanted wholesale. The Rétis- 
serie might very broadly be said to be 
a French counterpart of Henry Esmond, 
because both authors try to recapture 
the style and spirit of another age. 
The chances are, however, that any 
scholarly comparison would show that 
the Englishman was less richly en- 
dowed with learning if not genius. 
At any rate this would certainly be the 
opinion of M. Carias, who toward the 
close of his article produces the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘Too much of a scholar 
to be a mere story-teller, too much of 
a poet with too sensitive a feeling for 
beauty to be a mere philologist, M. 
France finds himself as it were at the 
meeting-place of two streams which 
had never until his day mixed their 
wealth together, never multiplied their 
creative possibilities one with the 
other; two streams which after his day 
will, alas, never flow into one another 
with such purity — if, in truth, they 
are ever able to mingle and again find 
themselves as one.’ After this, the 
subject seems just about closed. 
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to us as to the English. The artist- 
ee ean er See author is Mr. Will Dyson, and the 
ee London Mercury was his original 

Tue victims of the four sketches on medium. 
this page should be at least as familiar 





‘In our day, what were women doing, sir? 
Thinking unutterable thoughts about us! Nowa- 
days what are they doing? Thinking unprintable 
ones — and damme, they print ’em.’ 


“You are sure there is no Sex in it?’ 
‘Oh, none, madam — merely a love story.’ 





Incorruptibly unpopular novelists exhibiting 


‘And now please give me a novel or two— a proper austerity toward a less fortunate 
The Heart of a Babe — or Pansy’s Bedouin Lover brother whose new book has run into three thou- 
— something fit for a father.’ sands. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


Things New and Old, by Max Beerbohm. Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1923. 25s. 


[Daily Telegraph] 


No humorist in the world can be always at his 
best; and there was a general impression, when 
Mr. Max Beerbohm gave his last show of carica- 
tures at the Leicester Galleries, that, just for 
once, a rather discouraging proportion of his guns 
had missed fire. That impression is confirmed 
by the publication of this volume of reproduc- 
tions, which as a whole can hardly claim rank 
with the best of its predecessors. The cartoons, 
of course, lose a good deal by being reproduced 
in monotone instead of in color, and in certain 
cases, such as English Fiction, Ancient and 
Modern, the loss is so great as to deprive the 
picture of half its original significance. But the 
trouble is deeper rooted than that. The charac- 
teristic sparkle of ‘the inimitable Max’ is too 
often sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought; 
the satirist’s reflection appears sententious, even 
‘stodgy’; the old champagne flavor has evapo- 
rated. Many will regret the omission of certain 
of the cleverest cartoons which offended a portion 
of the public when the series was first exhibited 
in London. They were the salt of the show, and 
without them the more solid refection loses 
flavor. The satirist must not be afraid of 
‘worrying’ the public. To do so in effect is the 
essence of his art. 

In the region of pure caricature the travesty of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley is cruelly but pungently 
revealing, and there is a genial spirit of criticism 
about the brothers Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell, with parrots perched upon their wrists, 
ejaculating, the one, ‘Bravo, Sacheverell,’ and 
the other, ‘ Well done, Osbert.’ Another delicious 
touch reveals the modern drama on her deathbed, 
and in the background a host of medical advisers, 
among them Mr. George Moore, who turns away 
languidly, exclaiming, ‘I was once her lover.’ 
These are the bright fancies of the volume, but 
these are scarcely enough of them. We are 
accustomed to expect of ‘Max’ a coruscating wit 
that never falters. 


Short Story Writing for Profit, by Michael 
Joseph. London: Hutchinson, 1923. 6s. 


[Sunday Times] 


No man is better qualified to write such a book 
than Mr. Michael Joseph. Himself a writer of 
distinction, he knows all there is to be known 
about the art of the short story and its publica- 
tion. He has given us a book which it is no 


exaggeration to say is a treasure of sound advice 
and practical instruction, which no aspiring 
writer can afford to be without. 

The style of the work differs from that of the 
ordinary textbook, in that it is thoroughly 
readable from beginning to end; and, while it is 
intended in the first place for the amateur 
writer, the range of its interest is such as to 
appeal to the general reader. Mr. Joseph states 
that the short story used to be described as the 
‘Cinderella’ of English literature, but to-day 
publishers are beginning to look with a more 
favorable eye on this form of literature. There 
is an enormous demand for the short story, and 
many of the greatest writers of the day have 
turned to this vehicle of literature, with a genius 
which we were wont to associate mainly with the 
French and American schools. 

As we have said, the short story is here dis- 
cussed from every point of view. Chapters are 
devoted to the Plot, the Opening, the Body of 
the Story, the Climax, Character, Style, and 
Local Color. In addition, Mr. Joseph analyzes 
the short story, and he gives a chapter on the 
commercia! side and a chapter on What Editors 
Want. This last chapter is a very wonderful 
practical guide to the writer of the short story. 

As an example of Mr. Joseph’s elucidation of 
Plot the following is typical: — 


It is difficult to avoid the hackneyed plot 
and still more difficult to advise what to avoid, 
but. as a rough-and-ready rule editors do not 
like plots based on: — 

(1) Mistaken identity. 

(2) Sacrifice for love’s sake. 

(3) The eternal triangle plot—two men and 
one woman or two women and one man. 

(4) The hero who sets out to make a fortune 
and comes back in the last line to marry the 
girl who has waited for him, or the poor boy 
whose industry wins him the hand of his 
employer’s daughter. 

(5) The hero who unwittingly offends his 
new employer or future father-in-law. 

Yet, as I have said, the most hackneyed 
theme or plot may be used provided the treat- 
ment is original. These ancient plots are like 
diamonds cut with many facets. The whole 
appearance may be different if a new facet or 
aspect be presented to the reader. And, of 
course, the editor’s point of view is his reader’s 
point of view. ... 

The magazine story should not be a vehicle 
for personal opinions, prejudices, and only 
rarely for philosophy. .. . 
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No better motto exists for the young writer 
than ‘Make haste slowly.’ 


Ernest Renan — Henriette Renan. Nouvelles 
lettres intimes, 1846-1850. Paris: Calman- 
Lévy, 1923. 

[Dni] 


Tuts correspondence took place during the time 
of European crises and coups-d’état, but it 
includes none of those revolutions which marked 
the inner life of Renan. Toward the end of 
1815 he made his choice between faith and 
science and devoted himself to research free 
from dogma. None the less, the world without 
the Church oppressed him. He shuddered at the 
thought of living dans ce monde froid et sans 
intelligence du divin. 


The revolution of February 1848 was probably - 


as much of a surprise to Renan as it was to Louis- 
Philippe and many others. On the eve of the 
New Year Renan asked himself: ‘Will the com- 
ing year be any happier than the one that ended? 
Will it bring an important change in my own 
life?’ He writes to his sister: ‘We must be glad, 
my dear friend, that the future is hidden from 
us; that the secrecy that surrounds it allows us 
to keep hoping and prevents us from losing our 
energy through exact foresight.” The February 
Revolution he felt, first of all, as an interference 
with the regular schedule of his scientific work. 
Soon afterward, however, he was deeply im- 
pressed by the June murders. 

His sister looked with disfavor upon the 
development of Socialist ideas after the February 
Revolution. She thought that the National 
Workshops would interfere with her own work; 
and she was inclined to see in the events of that 
spring only a triumph of chaos and ill omen for 
France. Renan, on the other hand, thought that 
the hope of mankind lay in the popular masses; 
although he believed it impossible to carry out 
at once the programme of the extremists; he also 
thought that the masses needed further schooling 
before they were given independence. He loved 
his people, not for what they were in his time, 
but for what he thought they would be able to 
achieve in the future. The egoism of the bour- 
geoisie roused his especial indignation; the neces- 
sity of reform was clear to him. ‘I believe,’ he 
wrote to his sister, ‘that a society in which one 
single individual is deprived of his rights needs 
to be reformed. The popular masses will be the 
most essential element of the state of the future.’ 
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Young Felix, by Frank Swinnerton. London: 
Hiitchinson, New York: Doran, 1923. $2.00. 


[Observer] 


WE refuse to believe that this excellent story is 
anything but the first half of a novel. It is much 
the best book Mr. Swinnerton has given us since 
Nocturne, and in method it is the opposite of 
that little gem. Young Feliz is in the old, leisurely 
tradition; jnevitably its earlier chapters recall 
Dickens. Mr. Swinnerton shows us Felix and 
his brother Godfrey;. their father and mother; 
Grumps, the grandfather, fighting poverty, 
destitution, and bad luck with a courage which 
does get rewarded. Not for a long time has Mr. 
Swinnerton allowed his sense of humor such rich 
and riotous play as in the scene where Grumps 
brings home from his old friend a goose, a bottle 
of whiskey, a jar of pickled onions, and a dozen 
minor parcels and boxes. This humor, although 
more sedate in the later chapters, is in evidence 
throughout the book. It enlivens young Felix’s 
laborious days as an office boy, and his difficult 
relations with the handsome typist; it bubbles 
over between him and his mother, when they 
watch Godfrey start on his successful career 
as an actor, or meditate on Aunt Julie and 
her capacity for staying where she is not 
wanted. 

Felix succeeds in business — he is in a big 
advertising firm; but he fails miserably in mar- 
riage. Nothing else can be expected from a man 
whose appearance, in early middle life, was 
described by an old friend as ‘A face, you 
know .. . and a grin.’ Felix marries Estelle, 
who is all appetite and no sense or sensibility; 
and Estelle leaves him. This is tragic; but far 
more tragic is the fact that Mr. Swinnerton leaves 
him caught in the Coliseum in an air raid, and 
conforting Mary Howard, who has only appeared 
in the story five pages before it ends. The book 
does not end at all; and we must insist on Mr. 
Swinnerton, as soon as possible, providing us 
with the rest of it. 

Felix, although he earns a living in business, is 
also an artist, and in showing a picture to a 
friend he insists that, while the friend praises 
it for being recognizable, he wants it to be real. 
Mr. Swinnerton will, we hope, be satisfied that 
he has, in this portrait of Felix, produced some- 
thing which is real as well as recognizable, some- 
thing which is a not inadequate ‘transcript of 
the reality of his.emotion.’ 














